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His warehouse is situated on Main street, above Cherry street, Nos. 268, 260, 262 
and 264, convenient to the Levee ; strong substantial building, and well adapted for 
tobacco. Fire proofand insurance can be obtained at low rates. 

The subscriber will reduce the charges to the planter, on tobacco in ted at his 
warehouse, to one-half of what has heretofore been pai them in this city—say 
from seventy-five cents to thirty-seven and a half cents per , and as soon as 
the tobacco is sold and weighed, will pay to the planter the proceeds of his tobacco, 
without any extra —— 
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ie exclusive design of this institution is to thoroughly educate y gentle- 
I men for business, and afford every facility (known in the Counting- House) to 
those wishing to become practically and -«cientifically acquaintd with the art of 
Double-Entry Book-Keeping, (with Commercrar Catcurarions and PENNMANSHIP.) 

The entire plan of instruction is new, and, in every patricular, different from that 
ordinarily adopted in schools and colleges. Instead of placing in the hands of the 
pupil a treatise containing Lectures, Rules, gc. to memorize or to copy, a Practical 
Book- Keeper, raised in the Counting-House, and trained to ss from his fifteenth 
year, demonstrates the legitimate design of Debit and C then briags those 

rinciples to bear upon actual business transactions, such in every Counting- 
House The student, being first taught the true natu relation that exists 
between the Merchant, the Salesman and the Book-kee his Blotter, Jour- 
nalizes, Posts, takes his Monthly Trial Balances, gc., a ds in the practical 
discharge of his duties, as though he were conducting a Qi of books in an extensive 
establishment. Year after year (in epitomized forms)Tie continues the opening, 
conducting and closing of books, under every variety of circumstance that can possi - 
bly occur—he beholds himself a merchant, with limited resources, though driving a 
successful trade, laying his plans deep, he enters into various extensive speculations, 
but finally encounters great losses, and is foreclcsed with heavy insolvency; he is 
then associated with a capitalist in business, and resumes his accustomed duties as 
accountant, &c. The practicability of this course, its superiority over all others, 
and its perfect adaptation to the making of thorough accountants, has been fully 
tested in this community during the last eight years. Hundreds of Young Gentle- 
men, out of employment, Mechanics, unable to follow their pursuits, Salesmen, 
Second Clerks, &c., have been qualified for the Counting-House and Steamboat 
Clerkship. and placed in situations worth $600, $800, $500, and $1,200 per annum. 

N. B.—To whom reference will be given by calling at the School Room. 

March 1, 1848. 
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ART. L—THE CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


In closing the first volume of the Western Journat, it is natural 
that we should pause to contemplate the labors of the year, now 
drawing to a conclusion. It is the season of retrospection and of 
reckoning to all, and there is no one who may not profit by a strict 
examination into his moral as well as business transactions. The 
harvest is gathered, and the husbandman may now estimate the result 
of his toil; and if it has fallen short of his expectations let him not 
rashly impute his disappointment to the seasons. The seasons to him 
may have been unpropitious indeed, but perhaps, his exhausted soil 
was not manured—it was not sufficiently pulverized—he permitted 
the auspicious seed time to pass unimproved, or the worthless weeds 
sprang up with the corn and robbed it of a portion of its food; or, 


unskilful application of his labor. If these, or any of these causes, 


finally, he relied more upon natural than artificial agents, and made an 


have contributed to diminish his wonted harvest, it would be impious 
to murmur, or impute his failure to the seasons. Let him place his 
disappointment to the proper account, and resolve to discharge his 
duty with more skill and diligence in the time to come. 

If his harvest has been abundant, then let him reflect that although 
his own skill and industry may have contributed to this happy result, 
yet he was but an agent in educing the appliances of subsistence and 
of comfort from the elements provided by a benevolent Creator. 
Such reflections are calculated to excite emotions of gratitude, which, 
mingling with a consciousness of having discharged his duty, his heart, 
like his granaries, will be filled to overflowing. Here, then, is a moral 
harvest, and who fails in this, toils in vain; for, if gratitude be not 
commensurate with the bounty received, fullness may prove to be a 
snare, and the source of evil rather than of good, 


KY 
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Has the merchant been unsuccessful? Then let his disappointment 
incite him to study the laws that govern the exchange of commodities 
between different countries; for it is altogether likely that he has been 
mistaken in his estimates in regard to the extent of the demand in 
other countries for the products of this; or it may be, that the imports, 
governed and controlled by conditions which he did not comprehend, 
or by circumstances beyond his conceptions, were suddenly and unex- 
pectedly augmented, reducing the value of his stock on hand to less, 
perhaps, than it cost him. Or, perhaps, an overweening desire to 
grow rich suddenly, has led him into speculation; or vanity may have 
seduced him into habits of ostentation and extravagance. If, owing 
to any of these causes, his profits have been small, or, indeed, his cap- 
ital or credit impaired, let him not waste time in unprofitable vexation 
and regret, for the facts which he has learned, if wisely considered, 
may, in the end, be of more value than would have been the pecuni- 
ary profits, had his calculations been realized. 

Is the condition of the artizan and operative no better at the end than 
at the beginning of the year ?—is there no increase in their appliances 
of comfort—no moral or mental improvement? If not, then they 
have lived and labored to little purpose. They have either made an 
unwise use of their time and means, or there must be something wrong 
in the general economy of the country; for in a region so productive 
as the Valley of the Mississippi, intelligence and industry, directed to 
proper objects, are sufficient to advance not only the pecuniary con- 
dition of individuals, but to afford ample time also, for mental im- 
provement and the exercise of social duties. If these objects have 
not been attained, then such as have failed to realize them are invited 
to investigate the cause; for it should be continually borne in mind, 
that in this age of progress, those who do not advance must be left 
behind, and lose their relative position in the march of civilization. 

But leaving these, and all others to such reflections as the season 
naturally suggests, and hoping that each may find pleasure and profit 
in reviewing the past, we proceed to the retrospection of our own la- 
bors as journalists. But we must request our readers not to suppose 
that we design to review our own work for the purpose of pointing out 
its merits or defects; this is a task that we leave to those more com- 
peteni than ourselves. We simply aim to sum up, and eelleet into 
one groupe the principal topics, for the purpose of refreshing the mind 
of the reader, and more especially to enable our patrons the better to 
judge at the close of the volume, whether we have done them justice 
in the premises. 

We entered upon the publication of the Western Journal suddenly, 
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: and without any preparation whatever for supplying its pages with 
3 useful matter; we circulated no prospectus, we solicited no subscrip- = 
: tions nor patronage in advance of the publication; for we were unwil- ee 
: ling to receive money or take the obligation of individuals to support ey, 
. us before giving them an opportunity of examining the work, and of sat” 
; judging for themselves. We claimed the exclusive patronage of no a 
party in politics, of no sect in religion, nor of any order or association j si 
, of individuals; for, desiring to promote the prosperity and happiness a 
, of all, we could not come under special obligations to a part, without af 
' embarrassing our inquiries in the search of truth. 4 
s The judgments and conclusions of men—often formed upon an im- 
perfect knowledge of facts—are frequently adopted by a portion’ of 
’ mankind as undeniable truths; these are esteemed “ fixed facts,’ and 
: it is deemed treason in politics, heresy in religion, and unpardonabl 
opposition to orders and associations to doubt or call them in question. “a 
Hence we were not willing that these pre-judgments or prejudices should es 
’ stand in the way, or obstruct our path in the search of truth, or in the a; 
examination of principles deemed essential to the improvement of the : 
social condition. We resolved therefore to explore the regions be- sf 
yond these barriers—to examine the economy of nature, and the laws 
whereby she rules the individual and social condition of man. Acting ht 
‘ upon these considerations, and confiding in the desire for truth which uy 
. we hold to be inherent in man’s nature, we fearlessly embarked on . 
, the publication of the Western Journa, determined to rely on its , 
' merits alone for success. aa 
: It is our desire to make every pursuit which is necessary to procure 
l subsistence and physical comfort, a source of moral pleasure also. ; 
‘ To this end we invited the attention of the agriculturist to the “ Econ- q 
t omy and Habits of Plants,” and endeavored to illustrate the nature of 
the mental and moral pleasure, as well as the profit resulting from the 
: study of this subject. 2 
t By considering the ** Moral Uses of Plants,” we aimed to point out ; 
. those properties which are generally regarded as accidental, and to 
: show that although considered of little value, yet they were wisely de- 
t signed by a benevolent Creator to minister to our mental and moral ; 
natures, by exciting emotions of beauty, of love, and of gratitude. 
) And furthermore, we desired to inculcate the pleasing truth that God 
| has clothed all his works in beauty, and endowed man with faculties f 
) capable not only of perceiving its existence, but of enjoying the most . 
refined and exalted pleasure from its influence. ‘ 


In our articles on Political and Moral Economy, we have shown 
that a state of civilization can only be sustained by labor and intelli- 
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gence combined; that a certain amount of exercise being necessary to 
the enjoyment of health, the Creator designed that this exercise should 
be applied to useful purposes, and that when so applied, it should be 
sufficient to produce all things necessary to supply our physical wants, 
and leave sufficient time for mental and mcral improvement, social 
pleasure, and relaxation. But to insure this result, we have shown 
that it is necessary that every individual should be usefully employed; 
and that their labor should Re wisely distributed. Hence we consid 
ered labor as a moral institution, ordained by the Creator; and that 
the injunction which requires man to eat bread in the sweat of his 
face, was designed to act on the consciences of all mankind, and to 
compel each individual to bear his just proportion of the burthen. Our 
object in taking this view of the subject was to show that there were 
other and higher rewards attendant on labor than that of simply sus- 
taining the physical nature; and also to point out some of the many 
evils which flow from the opinion that labor was imposed on man as 
. curse, and that it is degrading to those who submit to it. 

We examined “The Natural Laws of Commerce” for the purpose 

* showing how much those laws are violated when one country pos 
sessing all the m4terials and elements required for manufacturing every 
fabric of convenience or comfort, transports its raw material to another, 
distant perhaps many thousand miles, to be manufactured and again 
to be returned for consumption. Under this head we also shadowed 
forth a commercial system conforming to the physical geography, cli- 
mate, and natural resources of the Valley of the Mississippi. 

We have also considered the nature of some of the more important 
« Artificial Agents of Exchange,” and examined the nature of money 
and credit with a hope of enlightening the general mind upon these 
fruitful sources of political empiricism. In these articles we have ex: 
plained the disadvantages under which the agricultural producers 


labor by reason of their remoteness from the manufacturer, the influ 


ence which the high prices of land and provisions, the abundance of 
capital, as also, the political and social institutions of Great Britain 
exert over the value and profits of American labor, through the medium 


of our commerce with that country. And, final!y, we desired to expose 
the folly of looking to the acquisition of money as the principal end 
io be attained by labor and enterprise. 

At the expense of much labor we have examined the extent of the 
product and demand of many of our leading staples, but more espe- 
cially Hemp and Wheat, for the purpose of enabling the producers to 
form a reasonable opinion in regard to the policy of increasing the 


srowth of these articles. 
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With a hope of removing the prejudice which exists in the minds 
of a portion of the American people against slavery, we discussed 
that subject with reference to the laws of natural and moral economy; 
and endeavored to show that the present condition of the negro race 
in this country is a natural consequence of disobedience to those 
laws, and that forthis cause they have been driven to our continent. 
We also showed that their condition is not yet sufficiently improved 
to fit them for a state of freedom; and we pointed to their peculiar 
adaptation by nature to the tropical climate of America, to prove that 
they were destined in time to find a home in that region. 

We have labored to impress upon the minds of our re aders, espe 
cially those of Missouri, the importance of establishing a system of 
public schools that will be sufficient, at least, to instruct every indi 
vidual in the rudiments of an English education. 

And, finally, we have exercised our best judgment in making copi 
ous selections of such statistical matter as we deemed most useful 
our patrons, and have transferred to our pages many valuable articles 
from other periodicals. In all cases we have made our selections with 
reference to what we esteemed the general interest of the country. 

Desiring to give a valuable consideration for the money which w 
receive from our patrons, we have aimed to make the work useful, 
rather than amusing; not that we wholly condemn works designed for 
amusement, but it requires more genius than we pretend to possess to 
combine amusement with profit and instruction; and without these 
qualities, such works are calculated not only to vitiate the taste, but 
to destroy the moral tone and mental vigor of those who indulge in 
them, and also, to unfit them for the useful purposes of society. 

Some of our friends have,suggested that we are too didactic: that oc 
casional articles, written in a more lively vein, would popularize th 
work, and make it more attractive without impairing its usefulress. 
This may be true to some extent; but we write and publish for the use 
of that portion of the community who have entered upon the serious 
duties of life, and whose condition and relations require sober reflec- 
tion. The age in which we live is peculiar in almost every feature; 
important changes are continually taking place in every thing that 
concerns the social condition of man. Revolutions, discoveries, and 
progress, such as would in other ages have distinguished a century, 
are now crowded into a single year; and it is not in the nature of 
things that man should remain an indifferent spectator of so many in 
teresting developments, especially when they are so intimately con- 
nected with his individual prosperity; fer it behooves every individ- 


j 


ual to inquire how far these new developments—especially in physical 
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sclence—are calculated to affect his own condition. We conclude, 
therefore, that while so many interesting changes are taking place, it 
is more natural that men should seek for facts, and examine principles 
than to indulge in amusements; and although there may be very many 
who still remain indifferent in regard to the great events of the age, 
yet the time is at hand when the positions which they now occupy 
must lose their present advantages, and unless they comprehend thi 
current of events, and conform to its overwhelming force, they must 
lose their relative position in the new state of things. Hence, we 
conclude, that to much the larger portion of mankind, this is an age 
of reflection rather than amusement, and that important facts con- 
nected with passing events, will be more acceptable than witty anec- 
dotes; and that the illustration of principles involved in the economy 
of nature, will be not less interesting than the most ingenious and 
highly wrought works of fiction. It is possible, however, that in 
this we may be mistaken; and, indeed, when we survey the great num 
ber of periodicals devoted to light literature, which, like the frogs of 
Egypt, cover the land, and come into every house, and into the bed 
chamber, and upon the? bed, we feel half inclined to doubt our own 
judgment, and fear that in our zeal we have wholly misconceived thé 
taste of the community; but be this as it may, we have resolved to 
persevere in the course which we marked out at the commencement of 
the present volume, and constantly aim so to write, that when dying, 
there shall be “no line which we could wish to blot.” 

But enough in regard to ourselves. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
our contributors; which, although we*may never be able to discharge; 
we shall, nevertheless, continue to bear in mind their timely and gen- 
erous assistance; and a recollection of their disinterested kindness 
shall be cherished as things most dear to memory, and the last to be for- 


gotten; for to them oursubscribers are indebted for much that is inter- 








esting 


h that is useful—and we for much of that approbation which 
the Journal has received from a liberal public. To point to any one 
of these contributions as being more valuable than others, would be 
invidious—our readers will judge for themselves. Embracing the 
subject of Geology, the Moral Obligation of Contracts, the Commerce 
and Navigation of the Mississippi River and its Tributaries, the Mor- 
als of Commerce, the Rise, Progress, and Influence of the Fine Arts, 
Modern Literature, Mental Culture, Ship Building on the Western 
Waters, the Early History of the Territory West of the Mississippi, 
Eastern Commerce, the Discovery, the first Settlement, and the first 
Laws of the Mississippi Valley, Description of the Mines and Min- 
erals of Missouri; valuable articles on Agriculture, the useful Arts and 
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Education; History, Biography, &c.—these papers, of themselves, 
afford an amount of varied, interesting and useful matter, which we 
believe will compare favorably with that contained in any other vol 
ume of the same size. 

There is a peculiar merit in writing for a new periodical which 
should not be passed over unobserved. When a work has becom 
fully established in the favorable estimation of the world, and has 
obtained popularity and an extensive circulation, there is then no lack 
of contributions; for many esteem it as a decided favor to be admitted 
into its pages—it gives them a claim to respectability. While others, 
desiring to ext nd the ir usefulne ss, very naturally and properly send 
their productions to the journals having the most extensive circulation; 
in this they are doing but justice to the mselves and the public, and no 
one has a right to complain. But such as come forward with the dis- 
interested and benevolent design of sustaining a work just struggling 
into existence, and labor alone for the sake of a good cause, are enti 
tled to more than ordinary commendation. It is true that the profit 
accruing to themselves or to the community may not be immediate; 
yet, like bread cast upon the waters, the fruit of their labors shall br 
gathered after many days. For, if by the countenance and assistanc: 
of these our worthy co-adjutors, we shall succeed in establishing the 
Wesrern Journat as an efficient agent in developing the physical 
resources of the country—in correcting the prejudices of the age—in 
reconciling man to his condition as a laborer in obedience to the laws 
of his physical and moral nature—in extending his sympathies, and 
finally, in elevating the moral tone of a people destined, as we believe 
to exert a large influence over the whole earth—then, they and their 
offspring will reap a reward commensurate with their labors of benev- 
olence. But should we fail in the attainment of any, or even of all 
these great objects, yet, to them will remain the pleasing reflection 


that they have discharged their duty as philanthropists in a good cause. 
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ART, I.—COMMERCE OF THE EAST—NO. I. 
ITS PAST HISTORY. 
BY J. LOUGHBOROUGH, ESQ. 


Its great value in all ages—Reason of the first historical notice of it—Route up the Red 
Sea—Up the Euphrates andacross the Desert—Rise of Petra—its Grandeur— Mistake 
of Robertson—Rise of Tyre—its Splendor and Decline—Conquest of Idumea by David— 
Ophir—First importations into Greece from Phenecia—Darins Hystaspes—Journey of 

Scylax—New Route to India by the Caspian Sea—Expedition of Alexander—Seleucus— 

Founding of Alexandria—Rise and Decline of Palmyraand Baalbec—Discovery of the 

Monsoons—Route to India from Alexandria—Roman accounts of India—Saracen Con - 

quest of Egypt—Rise of Constantinople—New Route to India—Rise of Venice and 

Genoa—Bruges and Antwerp—Extraordinary Ditliculties of the Trade. 


From the earliest period the people of the western nations have struggled to 
acquire the rich commerce of eastern Asia. Sacred and profane history teem 
with pictures of the toils, the dangers, the difficulties, the calamities, and the suc- 
cesses of national and individual adventure in pursuit of the wealth and the 
splendor with which it rewarded all those who possessed genius, skil! and enter- 
prise. In their pages are portrayed merchants laden with gold and silver, travers- 
ing trackless and burning deserts on camels and dromedaries, exposed to the 
scorching rays of an almost vertical sun, and the fierce sirocco, saturated with 
pestilential poison ; or committing themselves to the bosom of seas over which 
the genius of the tempest is ever hovering to strike, when least anticipated, the 
adventurous barque—to reap in exchange the jewels and precious stones which 
may elevate them to the evel of princes. From the spoils of this commerce, 
kings have been elevated to grandeur and to empire, nations have been advanced 
to the first rank in art and in science, in wealth and in national power; by it, ar- 
mies have been clothed and fed, navies created and conquests achieved. 

Why this should have been so is not difficult of solution. The world contains 
but one Asia and one East Indies; no other portions of it will spontaneously 
produce spices, aromatics and teas. Other people have not the manual skill for 
their production which ages of practice alone can give; nor are jewels, precious 
stones and porcelains embosomed in the soil ef other regions; and so long as 
mankind continue to estimate what is rare above what is useful—what is brilliant 
above what is needful—what is diflicult above that which is easy of acquisition ; 
or so long as the surplus profits of the products of other countries can be profita- 
bly exchanged for the riches of the East; the world will be compelled by the in- 
flexible law of trade to turn its eyes to Asia for the realization of the brilliant 
dreams awakened by oriental imagination. Thirty centuries have already elapsed 
since the stream of eastern treasure commenced pouring in-o Europe through 
Phenicia, and still the fountain increases in volume, and the nations flock to re- 
ceive its freight. Will thirty centuries more exhaust it? He must indeed be 
blind to the order of nature and Providence, and the general course of events, 
who perceives not that every step in human progress opens up a clearer view of 


the increase, the permanency and the benefits of this commerce. 
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The light of history does not ascend to the period of the origin of this trade. 
li the discoveries of Young, Champollion and Wilkins may be relied upon, (and 
we see no reason to doubt,) ages previous to all authentic records, the Egyptians 
had arrived at an extraordinary elevation in science, in architecture, in mechani- 
cal philosophy, and in all those arts on which national power and splendor rest ; 
and there can be no hesitation in believing that many of the elements of their 
greatness were derived to them through commerce with the east. The first allu- 
sion to this traflic in Scripture is the passage wherein itis mentioned that a com- 
pany of Ishmaelites were carrying spicery into Egypt, which must have been the 
produce of India, and there the fact is cited as a common and familiar thing. (c) 
In the book of Exodus (4) an enumeration is made of a variety of spices and 
perfumes. Cinnamon and cassia which, no doubt, were grown in India, or on the 
isiands of the Iudian Archipelago, are specifically mentioned. Most of the an- 
cients believed that Indian spices were employed by the Egyptians in the extraor- 
dinary process of embalming the dead; and Diodorus Siculus asserts positively 
that cinnamon was used by them for that purpose. (c) The earliest intelligible 
account of the routes by which this trade was carried on, is that which assures 
us that it originated with the Arabs, who brought spices and aromatics, the pro- 
duce of India, from the modern province of Scinde and the Malabar coast to Ha- 
dramaut, in the southwestern portion ol Arabia, or to Gerra, on the Persian Gull, 
from whence they were conveyed by camel caravans to Petra, the ancient capital 
of Idumea, the ruins of which yet attract the admiration, and excite the compas- 
sion of mankind. (d) This is the first of those magnificent cities of western 
Asia, to which this trade gave birth. There is nothing which so manifestly ex- 
emplifies the uncertainty of human calculations, and the mutability of human 
destinies, as the mourniul memorials in the midst of desolation, presented to us, 
of the ruin of splendid cities brought into existence by the commerce of the east, 
invested by it with the insignia of power and the trophies of victory, and finally 
left by it, solitary heaps of ruins where the sound of human footsteps is never 
heard, and the cry of the bittern awakens a plaintive echo. The shattered col- 
umns, the broken arches, the dilapidated temples, the mounds of buried fragments, 
all teach a lesson which might shame the ambition of man, whilst they exhibit 
10 him the all-grasping and inexorable march of destiny. 

The next notice of this trade is that which speaks of it as penetrating the Per- 
sian Gulf to its head, thence up the Euphrates as high as Circisium or Thapsacus, 
and thence across the great Syrian Desert, in caravans, near three hundred miles, 
to Phenicia. (e) 

Robertson is undoubtedly mistaken in asserting that the ships of the Pheenicians 
sailed to India. (f) The harbors on the Red Sea were in possession ot the Idu- 
means, and so continued until the conquest of that nation by David. In the 


(a) Gen. ch. 37, v. 25, (b) Ch. 30. (c) B.1, 91. (d) Labordi’s Journey. 
(e) Jewish tradition. (f) History of India. 
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enumeration of the nations that traded with Tyre, in the book of Ezekiel, (¢) no 
mention is made of any of Indian origin; but the several tribes of Arabians 
through whom they were supplied with Indian products, are specified. It is 
barely possible that the Tyrians traversed the Red Sea after the death of Solomon, 
but there is no unequivocal testimony of this fact. But although Tyre «the 
daughter of Zidon” and ** the Queen of the Sea,” had no direct commercial inter- 
course with India, it is certainly true that she owed all her power and splendor 
to the wealth acquired from thence through the channels now indicated. As she 
was the ultimate western emporium, she became the richest and the proudest city 
in the world. Her “traffickers” became “the honorables of the earth,” the lux- 
uries of the world were at their disposal, and they rivalled kings and princes in 
the splendor of their palaces and the vastness of their expenditures. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, conquered Tyre and destroyed the city, but no rival to 
her trade came forward, and on a peninsula “in the midst of the sea” the reno- 
vated city arose, and seized the trident which she swayed undisturbed until the 
invasion of the Macedonians. 

Prosperity begot pride, and pride a haughty disregard of the Omnipotent, and 
again the Prophet announced that «the Lord had given commandment against the 
merchant city to destroy the strongholds thereof.”(h) ‘The Grecian conqueror pass- 
ed the granaries, invested the city and after a seige of seven months, entered it in 
triumph—reduced the inhabitants to slavery, and crucified along the shore two 
thousand of its heroic defenders. The sceptre of its power was now broken, and 
after falling under the authority of several masters, it became the prey of Antio- 
chus (B. C. 218,) and again subject to the Seleucidea—afterwards successively the 
property of a private citizen—an inferior Roman province—the See of a christian 
bishop—the prey of the Crusader, and finally the spoil of the Saracen, who razed 
it to its foundation and left it «a place for fishermen to dry their nets.” (2) 

The conquest of Idumea by David, placed the Jews in possession of the harbor 
of Ezion-Gebir on the Red Sea, from whence a commerce was opened in ships to 
Ophir, bringing as its fruits “gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks.”(j) There 
is some diversity of opinion respecting the position of Ophir. It is most probable 
that it was an Arabian emporium of the trade of Africa and India, the gold being 
procured from Africa by the Arabian merchants, and the ivory, apes and peacocks 
from India. The Hebrew words denoting these articles are derived from the 
Sanscrit. We may form some idea of the value ot the Indian trade to the Jews 
from the assurance given us (k) that King Solomon realized as the proceeds of a 
single voyage, the sum of $15,550,000. We reduce this from the amount in Ro- 
man talents. This sum we are compelled to believe was the gross amount receiv- 
ed, not the net profit. 

The products of India were imported into Greece by the Phenicians at a very 
early period, as is evidenced by the fact that many of the Greek names for articles 


(g) Ch. 27, v. 19-22, (h)Isaiah. (¢) Ezekiel. (j) Ezekiel. (k) 2d Chron., ch. 8. 
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obtained from this trade are derived from the Sanscrit. Such are those for pepper, 
emerald, fine linen, the cotton plant, cinnamon, tin, &c. It has been asserted 
that the Greeks first obtained tin from the Scilly Isles through the Phenicians, 
but it is much more probable that they originally obtained it from India, and sub- 
sequently, as Strabo relates, from the Cassiterides (Scilly Isles.) 

The western nations of Asia had no other than a commercial connection with 
India until the reign of Darius Hystaspes (B. C. 521.) The accounts given by 
Diodorus Siculus of the invasion of India by Sesostris and Semiramis, cannot be 
relied upon as historically correct. The Cyropedia of Xenophon approaches 
much nearer to romance than history, and the mention of an alliance between 
Cyrus and a King of India, may be more properly treated as fiction than fact. 

During the reign of Darius Hystaspes, according to Herodotus, (/) Scylax of 
Caryanda was dispatched by this Prince to explore the coasts of India. He set 
out for the city of Caspatyrus and the Pactyacan country in the northern section 
of India. From thence he sailed down the river Indus, through its marvellous 
scenery and its gorgeous drapery of vegetation, until issuing into the Indian 
Ocean, he encountered with heroic fortitude the storms and currents of that most 
capricious of all seas, and finally penetrated to the head of the Arabian Gulf, 
after an absence of thirty months. Upon the discoveries of this great expedition, 
anew route was opened to the commerce of the East. It extended from the nor- 
thern confine of Persia over the Caspian Sea, which is set like a gem in the 
mountains, up the river Oxus to the mountains which separate it from the waters 
of the Indus; across those mountains with the assistance of the Bactrian camels: 
and thence down the Indus to the territories in the vicinity of its mouth—at that 
period the chief seat of the India trade, aud the extreme limit of the ancients in 
their eastern commerce. This route passed over a distance of 3,000 miles; 600 
upon the Caspian Sea, 900 up the river Oxus, 200 or 300 over the mountain bar- 
rier and about 1200 on the river Indus. Herodotus also states that Darius sub- 
dued the Indians and reduced them toa satrapy of the Persian throne. 

The knowledge of the. Greeks respecting India anterior to the expedition of 
Alexander, was derived from the Persians. The name India or Hindoo’s does 
not occur in the ancient Sanscrit, but the territory east of the Indus was recognized 
by those names in western nations from the earliest period. The first Greek au- 
thor who mentions India is Eschylus (B. C. 480); but no one gives any account 
of the people previous to Herodotus. By him three distinct tribes are enumerated. 

The expedition of Alexander gave to the Greeks the first correct idea of western 
India. He penetrated as far east as the Hyphasis, then pursued the course of the 
Indus to the Ocean, and despatched Nearchus to follow the lead of Scylax along 
the coast, and up the Persian Gulf to the mouth of the Euphrates. (m) Seleucus, 
one of Alexander’s successors, advanced to the Ganges, and frém that era regular 


communication commenced. 


(1) B. 4. 44, (m) Plutarch, 
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Subsequent to the founding of the city of Alexandria (B. C. 300) the trade to 
India was almost exclusively monopolized by the merchants of that flourishing 
city ; but it is not correct as has been hastily stated that this trade suddenly shifted 
its old channels. On the contrary, it continued to be mainly carried on from the 
Euphrates across the desert to Tyre, until the beginning of the first century before 
Christ. It was during this period that Palmyra, (Tadmor of the sciiptrues,) the 
gorgeous city of the desert, amid the magnificent ruins of which Volney mused 
upon the destinies of empires, and Lamartine dreamed of the glories of the past, 
first rose into power and importance. Founded probably by Solomon, (m) it sunk 
into insignificance during the troubles which succeeded his demise, and again 
awakened into life and activity during the first two centuries after the founding of 
Alexandria. These conclusions are evidenced by the facts, that it was situated 
directly on the caravan line from the Euphrates to Tyre, that no architectural 
work of a period anterior to the Ionic has been recognized there, and that much 
the larger portion of its remains belong to the Corinthian order. Its government 
was originally republican. [0] From a watering place for caravans it rapidly 
arose to be the capital of a great empire, the seat of the arts and sciences, and the 
wielder of the balance of power between Rome and her eastern antagonists. 
Roman pride could not brook this haughty attitude. The Emperor Aurelian car- 
ied the forces of the Empire against the city of commerce, and after obstinate 
resistance, the beautiful and accomplished Zenobia, the last ‘* Queen of the Des- 
ert,” the descendant of Cleopatra, and the patroness of the arts, was compelled to 
submit to the mercy of the conqueror, and march in golden chains as a degra- 
ded captive to grace his triumphal entry into the eternal city. [p] 

It was during this period too that Baalbec, (the Heliopolis of Gibbon,) or the 
«City of the Sun,” was erected upon the caravan line between Palmyra and Tyre. 
Of this rich gem of the desert, historical tradition has left no memorial. The 
burning beams of the meridian sun yet flash upon the graceful fane dedicated to 
his serviee; but the names and ihe achievements of the people by whose piety 
and genius it was erected, are obliterated from the page of history. Of whatso 
ever lineage they were, they have left enduring monuments of cultivation, taste, 
and civilization, which rival the grandest productions of genius which antiquity 
has left for the admiration of after ages. 

The discovery of the monsoons by Hypalus, at the commencement of the cen- 
tury preceding the Christian era, resulted in an entire change of the course of this 
trade. Pliny has given an account of it as it existed in his time. The mer- 
chants entered the canal of Alexandria and pursued it into the great river Nile, 
the mother of fertility; thence up that turbid stream to Coptos; thence across 
the great desert two hundred and fifty-eight miles, upon camels, with wells for 
halting places, to Berenice, on the Red S2a; thence, in,thirty days’ sail, to Ocelis, 


in Arabia; and thence, with the monsoon, forty days to Muziris, (Mongalore,) 


(n) Jewish Tradition. [0] Pliny, the elder. [Pp] Gibbon and Montesquieu. 
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the first emporium in India. In December and January, their vessels returned 
with the southeast monsoon, to the Red Sea; and thence with the Auster, (south 
west wind,) to Berenice—the whole voyage oceupying something less than twelve 
months. Arrian, who had visited India, gives substantially the same account of 
this trade. 

The knowledge of the Romans beyond Cape Comorin, was but meagre. 
tolomy, (a century after Pliny,) derived his information from mercantile inter- 
course. The Romans never extended their conquests into India, and consequent- 
ly knew only what they were told by commercial adventurers. But we learn 
that western commerce excited attention in the east. Augustus received embas- 
sies from Pandion and Porus, and Claudius one irom Ceylon. (q) Near two 
million dollars were annually invested in eastern trade by the Romans, (7) 
and the usual profit upon this investment was one hundred per cent. In the time 
of Justinian, a merchant named Cosmos wrote a volume upon this subject, but it 
adds little or nothing to Arrian’s account. 

After the Mahommedan conquest of Egypt, [A. C.] the Roman merchants were 
excluded from the port of Alexandria. This occasioned the opening of a new 
channel for the India trade. Constantinople became its western emporium. 
From thence the new route Jay through the Black Sea to the river Phasis; up 
that stream some distance, and by caravan travel, five days, to the river Cyrus; 
down that stream to the Caspian, and thence upon the ancient Persian route of 
Darius to India. So vast and productive was the trade, that even upon this long, 
expensive and hazardous route, its profits raised the city of Constantinople to the 
highest grade in wealth and splendor; and iis power and glory was maintained 
for several centuries after the Mahommedan conquest of Egypt, and long subse- 
quent to the final dissolution of the Roman Empire. (s) 

Constantinople continued to be the emporium of the India trade for the Euro- 
pean nations, and Alexandria for the Egyptians, until the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century. The Venitians and the Genoese (¢) established trading houses 
in Constantinople, and soon the rapid influx of wealth elevated them to powet 
and pre-eminence. This trade fullilied for them the celebrated boast of Augus- 
tus—it found them ot brick, it left them of marble. As if they had been pos- 
sessed of the lamp of Aladdin, poverty gave place to wealth, weakness to power, 
deformity to beauty, rudeness to refinement, ignorance to skill, cowardice to cour- 
age, and meanness to splendor. The wealth and the imagination of the East in- 
vested them with power, and threw over them a brilliant drapery of oriental mag- 
nificence. Their fleets became the arbiters of the seas, at a time when the other 
nations of Europe were sunk in comparative barbarism, and some of the hum- 
blest of their citizens maintained a state superior to the princes of other countries. 
From the spoils of eastern commerce, ,the Venitians accumulated the means of 


disputing with the Turks the supremacy upon the Mediterranean, and of creating 


i) 


[9] Tacitus, [r] Pliny. [s] Gibbonand Rotertson. [t] Sismondiand Daru. 
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those vast armies which, for successive ages, defended Europe from the aggres- 
sions of the Saracens. The Lion of St. Mark became the sentinel of christian 
nations. (w) 

From Venice and Genoa the passion for the trade of the east spread over the 
north of Europe. Bruges and Antwerp became its northern emporia, and the 
wealth and splendor to which they attained, is yet visible in the works of art 
with which they are adorned. ‘This was the longest, the most laborious and the 
most perilous route of which history leaves us any account {jor the prosecution of 
trade. It is most wonderful that a state of circumstances could ever have arisen 
wherein a commerce so carried on could bring profit, and even wealth to those 
engaged in it. From Bruges and Antwerp the merchant toiled upon horses, or 
ascended the river Rhine to its head in boats, and thence upon horses across the 
interior of Europe severa] hundred miles through dense forests, along the beds of 
rapid torrents, and deep gorges, and over mountainous regions, and finally sur- 
mounting the stupendous range of the Julian Alps, descended into the plains of 
northern Italy, and thence arrived at Venice and Genoa. At these ports the ad- 
venturers took ship, and sailing through the islands of the Grecian Archipelago, 
amid rapid currents, varying winds, capricious storms, and rocks which emulated 
Seylla and Charybdis, they entered the golden horn of Byzantium. But the jour- 
ney was scarce yet begun. Up the Bosphorus, through the whirling waters of 
the Black Sea to the river Phasis ; up that stream, and with caravans, over moun- 
tains to the river Cyrus; down that stream, over rapids, and falls, and deep ra- 
vines, and dangerous rocks, to the Caspian ; across its vascillating currents, and 
amid its sudden hurricanes, to the outlet of the Oxus; thence with the pole, the 
cordelle, and the paddle, around portages and by cascades, and along magnificent 
mountain ranges whose peaks pierced fhe clouds, and whose overhanging cliffs 
threatened to crush the adventurous barques, to Samarcand; and thence upon 
Bactrian camels, over arid deserts, interlocking streams, threatening precipices, 
and towering mountains, where the tiger and the congar, and other ferocious beasts 
made their home, and along the great chain of the Himalayas, amid the spurs of 
which dwelt robber bands of many tongues, who deemed the toiling merchant 
their lawful prey—an entire distance of upwards of eight thousand miles, to the 
western provinces of the Chinese Empire. Such was the course of this great 
trade ; but with all its toils and hardships, difficulties and dangers, it made Venice 
and Genoa, Bruges and Antwerp, the capitals of science and refinement, of luxu- 
ry and splendor, and the centres of naval and military strength. 


[u] Russell and Sismondi. 
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ART. I11.—LAW REFORM—NEW YORK, 

Ir is with some degree of reluctance that we publish the following 
article on the Law Reform in New York; not because it is wanting in 
merit, or that the subject is without interest; but our embarrassment is 
owing to the fact that we are not permitted to use the name of the au- 
thor, connected with the further facts, that we have neither read the 
New York Code, nor formed any decided opinion upon the subject of a 
** law reform” in our own State. Thatmuch inconvenience is incident 
to our present system, must be admitted by all; but how far this can 
be avoided without incurring others equally to be deprecated, is an 
inquiry that we are not prepared to answer. 

The administration of complete justice should be aimed at by every 
covernment, but this is an end that can never be attained by human 
institutions. The great points to be kept in view by the legislature 
are speed and certainty. That we have fallen far short of attaining 
these in Missouri, is quite evident; and hence, the conclusion follows, 
that there yet remains something to be done in this matter by the leg- 
islature. Our own engagements, however, will not allow usat present 
to discuss the subject, but we shall, nevertheless, be pleased to pub- 
lish the opinions of others who may desire to bring their views before 


the public. 


«Aw Act to simplify and abridge the Practice, Pleadings and Proceedings of the 
Courts of Justice of this State,” passed April 12, 1848. 71st session. 


Tus is the title of an act of the Legislature of New York, which took effect 
on the first of July last. It forms a full and minute code of procedure, and is 
designed to abolish the existing forms of actions and pleadings at common law— 
declaring that the distinction between legal and equitable remedies shall no longer 
continue, and requiring but one form of action for the enforcement or protection 
of private rights, and the redress or prevention of private wrongs. 

We propose to lay before the readers of the Western Juurnal the outline of 
this new code, and we are half inclined to make an apology for the introductioa 
of a subject apparently so dull. Rarely do flowers bloom around the den of the 
Law, and from its Medusean face, sentiment, literature and fancy affrighted turn 
away. Stern old Coke—the courtly Blackstone, and Mansfield himseli—yea 


* How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost”— 


occasionally toyed with literature and dallyed with the Muses, but the moment 
they approached the temple of the Law, they became profound and pedantic, and 
ministered its rites as if its jargoa were wisdom and its forms common sense. Its 
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Monkish Latin, Norman French, and solemn prattle were important parts of the 
great system of chicane and absurdity. The philosophy which could explain and 
the literature which could adorn were strangely out of place in such a system, 
and we would venture much if we discussed its hoary mysteries in a lightsome 
view. ‘Though we breathe, live and move under its influence—though on the 
ocean and the plain it is around and over us—though to its protection we owe 
our lives, property and reputation, and though it guides our actions, tongues, and 
even our thoughts, still, with unhallowed hands we cannot touch it. Cerberus 
cannot be played with, and we dare not make the experimeat. Call it the peo- 
ple’s affair, and ten thousand voices are raised to ask what do the people know or 
care about it. Say that it needs reformation, and a sneer or an insult is the reply. 
Discuss its principles and operation according to common sense, and straightway 
goes up the laugh. Attempt to strip it of the frippery with which it has been 
bedecked, and a plaintive cry of injustice and wrong is heard. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is a good doctrine to take ** what the Gods give us,” and how im- 
perfect soever may be the reform, we hail it as foreshadowing the coming of the 
day when law will be simple, intelligible and precise, and promulgated throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Something is gained when the forms which 
have hitherto hedged it in from the public mind are broken down, and the expe- 
riment of a code of procedure based on common sense, will necessarily lead to 
the great and important work of codefication—a work which although tedious, 
is by no means uncertain nor impossible. 

The reform in New York was the result of adeep seated popuiar feeling, aris- 
ing from the delays, difficulties, uncertainties, and enormous expenses attendant 
on Jaw suits. The committee which proposed the constitution recently adopted 
by the people of that State, acted on the subject, and the legislature was required 
to take steps to remedy the evil. A committee of able jurists was appointed by 


} ‘ 


the legislature to take the matter into consideration, and report the necessary 
changes to be made in the procedure of courts of justice. On the report of that 
committee the legislatnre acted, and after much discussion and several amend- 


ments, a code of procedure was enacted. 





This code is well arranged, and its divisions are accompanied by clear defini- 


tions. The act is divided into two parts—the first relating to courts of justice, 
and their jurisdiction, and the second, to civil actions commenced in the courts of 


the State. Under proper titles, the various matters of jurisdiction, procedure, &c., 
which necessarily arise, are classified. The distinctions between actions at law 
and suits in equity, and the forms of all such actionsand suits, heret fore exist- 
ing, are abolished. A civil action in a court of record is commenced by the ser- 
vice on the defendant, of a summons—the plaintiff being required to insert in the 
summons a notice, in substance, first: In an action arising on contract, for the 


recovery of the money only, that he will take judgment for a sum specified therein, 


if the defendant fail to answer the complaint. Secondly, in other actions, that if 
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the defendant fail to answer the complaint, the plaintiff will apply to the court at 
a specified time and place, (after the expiration of the time for answering,) for the 
relief demanded in the complaint. The mode in which the summons in various 
cases is to be served, is prescribed, and every precaution is taken to prevent sur- 
prise and to bring the defendant into court. 

The old forms of pleading being abolished, the act prescribes that the first 
pleading on the part of the plaintiff, a complaint, shall contain: 1. The title of 
the cause, specifying the name of the court in which the action is brought—the 
name of the county in which the plaintiff desires the action to be had, and the 
names of the parties to the action, plaintiff and defendant. 

2. A statement of the facts constituting the cause of action, in ordinary and 
concise language, without repetition, and in such a manner as to enable a person 
of common understanding to know what is intended. 

3. A demand of the relief to which the plaintiff supposes himself entitled. [| 
the recovery of money be demanded, the amount thereof shall be stated. 

The plaintiff having thus made his complaint, the only pleading on the part of 
the defendant is either a demurrer or an answer. The causes for which a demur- 
rer will lie are stated in the code, and are—jurisdiction of the court, of the person 
of the defendant, or the subject of the action—the want of legal capacity in the 
plaintiff to sue—the pendency of another action between the same parties for the 
same cause—a defect of parties, plaintiff or defendant—that several causes of ac- 
tion kave been improperly united, or that the complaint does not state facts suffi- 
cient to constitute an action. Unless the demurrer shall distinctly specify the 
grounds of objection to the complaint, it is to be disregarded. Aiter a demurrer 
the plaintiff may amend of course, and without costs in twenty days. Upon the 
decision of the demurrer the court may, if justice require it, allow the plaintiff to 
amend, or the defendant to withdraw his demurrer and to answer. 


The answer of the defendant shall contain : 

1. In respect to each allegation of the complaint controverted by the defendant 
a specific denial thereof, or of any knowledge thereof sufficient to form a belief. 

2. A statement of any new matter constituting a defence, in ordinary and con- 
cise language, without repetition, and in such a manner as to enable a person of 
common understanding to know what is intended. The defendant may set forth 
in his answer as many grounds of defence as he may have. They are to be sep- 
arately stated and may refer to the causes of action which they are intended to 
answer in any manner by which they may be intelligibly distinguished. Should 
the answer contain new matter the plaintiff may within twenty days reply to it, 
and he may allege any new matter not inconsistent with the complaint in avoid- 
ance of the answer. 

It will be thus seen that the only pleading allowed, (and those in orii- 
nary and concise language, without repetition,) are the complaint, demur- 
rer, answer and reply. It is required that the complaint, answer and reply 
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be verified by the party, his agent or attorney, to the effect that he believes it to 
be true. The verification may be omitted where the party would be privileged 
from testifying asa witness to the same matter; and it is provided that no plead- 
ing, so verified, shall be used in a criminal prosecution against the party, as prooi 
if a fact admitted or alledged in such pleading. 

Among the general rules of pleading, as prescribed by the code, and designed 
to simplify as well as facilitate the proceedings of the courts of justice, it is de- 
clared that neither presumption ef law, nor matter of which judicia) notice is 
taken, need be stated in a pleading—that all pleadings shall be literally construed, 
and that irrelevant or redundant matter shall be stricken out. In an action for 
libel or slander, the defendant may,. in his answer, allege both the truth of the 
matter charged as defamatory, and any mitigating circumstances legally admissi- 
ble in evidence, to reduce the amount of damages; and whether he prove the 
justification or not, he may give in evidence the mitigating circumstances. 

The plaintiff may also unite several causes of action in the same action where 
they all arise out of contract, express or implied—injuries. by force to person o1 
property—injuries without force te persons or property—injuries tu character— 
claims to recover real property, with or without damage for ‘the withholding 
thereof—a similar rule as to claims to recover personal property, or claims against 
a trustee by virtue of a contract, or by operation of law. The causes of action 
so united, must all belong to one only of these classes, and must equally affect 
all the parties to the action, and not require different places of trial. 


Mistakes in pleading, and the old doctrme of amendment, the fruitful’sources 
of injustice and delay, have not» been passed by in silence, but the code has, on 
these subjects, prescribed wise and plain rules. No variance between the alle- 
gation ina pleading and the proof, shalf’be deemed material, unless it have actu- 
ally misled the adverse party to his prejudice, in maintaining his action or defence 
upon the merits. Where the variance is immaterial, the court may direct the 
fact to be found according to the evidence, or may order an immediate amendment 
without costs. Any pleading may be amended by the party of course without 
costs and without prejudice to the proceedings already had, at any time before the 


period for answering.it shallexpire. In such cases a copy of the amended 
pleading is to be served on the adverse party. At any time and on such terms 


us may be proper, the court may amend any pleading or proceeding—by adding 
or striking out the name of any party—or a mistake-in any. other respect, or by 
inserting other allegations.material to the case, or by conforming the pleading or 
proceeding to. the facts proved, whenever the amendment .shall not change sub- 
stantially the-cause of action or defence. If a plaintiff be ignorant of the name 
of a defendant, such defendant may be designated in any pleading or proceeding 
by any name, and when histrue name shall be-discovered, the pleading or pro- 
ceeding may be amended accordingly. In every stage of: amaction the court is 
required to, disregard any error or defect in the pleadings or proceedings which 
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shall not affect the substantial rights of the other party; and no judgment shal! 
be reversed or affected by reason of such error or defect. 

The code contains numerous and precise details as to arrest and bail—claim and 
delivery of personal property—injunction by order—powers of court as to receiv- 
ers, deposit of money, &c. 

Issue being made, a jury is empannelled, provided the right to the trial by jury 
has not been waived by the several parties to the issue of fact—1. By failing to 
appear—2. By written consent in person or by attorney, and thirdly, by oral con 
sent in open court entered in the minutes. Upon the trial of a question of fact by 
the court, it is required. that. its decision shall be given in writing and filed with 
theclerk within twenty days after the court at which the trial took place; and in 
giving the decision the tacts found shall be first stated. and then the conclusions 
of law upon them. 


All or any of the issues in the action, whether of fact or of law, may be refer- 
rel, upon the written consent of the parties; and where the parties do not consent, 
the court may, on the application of either, or of its own motion, direet a refer- 
ence, where the trial of an issue of fact shall require the examination of a long 
account on either side: in which. case the referees may be directed to hear and 
deeide the whole issue, or to report upon-a specific question of fact involve | 
therein, or—where the taking of aa account shall be necessary for the information 
of the court—before judgment or for carrying a judgment or order into effect, or 


where a question of fact, other than upon the pleadings shall arise, upon motion 
or otherwise, in any stage of the action. The report of the referees shall stand as 
the decision of the court upon a trial, subject in like manner to be excepted to and 


eviewed. 

Independent of this mode of procedure, parties to a question in difference, which 
might be the subject of a civil action, may, without action, agree upon a case 
containing the facts upon which the controversy depends, and present a submis- 
sion.of the same to any court which would have jurisdiction if an action had 
been brought. But to determine the rights of the parties it must appear by affida- 
vit that the controversy is real and the proceedings in good faith. The court shall 
render judgment thereon as if. an action were depending, and the judgment may 
be enforced in the same manner as if it had been rendered in an action, and shall, 
in like manner be subject to appeal. 

Many oi the old rules of evidence regulating trials,.and which seem to have 
been formed for the purpose of suppressing truth and increasing litigation, have 
been abolished. The code declares that no person offered as a witness shall be 
excluded by reason of his interest in the event of the action. This rule, how- 
ever, does not apply to a party to the action, nor to.any person for whose imme- 
diate benefit it is prosecuted or defended ;. nor.to any assignor of a thing in action, 
assigned for the purpose of making him a witness. 

The action to obtain discovery, under oath, in aid of the prosecution or defence, 
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of another action is abolished. A party to an action may, however, be examined 
as a witness at the instance of the adverse party, and for that purpose may be 
compelled, in the same manner, and subject to the same rules of examination as 
any other witness, to testify either at the trial or conditionally, or upon commis- 
sion. For good cause shown, such examination may be allowed before trial. 
The examination of the party may be rebutted by adverse testimony. A person 
also, for whose immediate benefit the action is prosecuted or defended, though not 
a party to the action, may be examined as a witness in the same manner, and sub- 
ject to the same rules of examinaiion, as if he were named as a party. 

In relation to the admission or inspection of writings, a simple rule is prescribed. 
Either party may exhibit to the other, or to his attorney, at any time before the 
trial, any paper material to the action, and request an admission, in writing, of 
ita genuineness. If the adverse party do not admit it, and the party exhibiting it 
be afterwards put to the expense of proving it, and it be finally proved or admit- 
ted on the trial, the expenses shall be paid by the party refusing the admission. 
lhe court may also, on due notice, order either party to give to the other, within a 
specified time, an inspection and copy, or permission to take a copy of a paper in 
his possession or under his control, containing evidence relating to the merits of 
the action, or the defence therein. If compliance with the order be refused, the 
court may exclude the paper from being given in evidence, or punish the party 
refusing, or both. 

On the subject of costs, moderate specific allowances prescribed in the code are 
given according to the character of the proceedings. To the clerk, in a civil ac- 
tion, a fee of two dollars only, is allowed forall his services, except for copies of 
papers. va 

Such is a sketch of a portion of this code. It will be readily perceived that 
we have merely presented an imperfect outline of it. It contains mote than four 
hundred sections, and is full on the matters which relate to jurisdiction, parties, 
limitation, trial, evidence, judgment, execution, appeal, &c. in civil actions. 
Throughout the whole of it, simplicity and cheapness seem to be the great ends 
desired, and if properly carried out by the courts, it must and will produce a rad- 
ical revolution, at once elevating to the profession, and beneficial to the people. 
The senseless jargon—tedious and unnecessary forms—uncertainty resulting irom 
the subtle distinctions between modes of remedy—perplexity and conflict of de- 
cisions arising on mere matters of form—dubious litigation—confusion between 
legal and equitable rights—the absurdity of many of the common law rules of 
evidence, and the onerous taxation produced by law suits, ate, in a great measure, 
removed by this code, and in their place, simple and intelligible rules substituted. 

It is well known to many of our readers, that for several years past the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Missouri has made many attempts to simplify the proceedings 
of courts of justice. The press of the State has also discussed the ques- 
tion, and an excellent pamphlet by Judge Wexts, published in the summer 
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of 1847, contains not only many of the reforms and amendments as adopted by 
the Legislature of New York, but suggests the principles of a code as plain, and 
if anything more simple, and less expensive—particularly on that branch of the 
subject relating to the joinder of action. In the “ petition” of Judge WELLs, 
similar to the “ complaint” of the New York system, any cause of action, whethei 
in law or equity, or both, may. be embraced ; nor did it matter what kind of action, 
if at law, would under the old practice be required—whether debt, covenant, as- 
sumpsit, trespass, &c., and whether relating to real or personal property, or injury 
to person or property, they can all be joined in one action. It was also required 
that in allactions on instruments of writing, the same should be affixed to the pe- 
tition. The deience termed an “ answer,” was equally simple, and the defendant 
could, under it, make his defence to the action without the risk of being compelled 
to suffer judgment when he hasa just defence. It alsu prescribed numerous brief, 
plain and comprehensive forms of procedure, and is worthy of the attention oi 
our next General Assembly. 

[Since writing our remarks at the head of this article, we have read 
Judge Wetts’ pamphlet on “Law Reform in Missouri,” and we frankly 
admit that our first impressions strongly incline us to favor his views 
in regard to abolishing the present forms of action. They are, and 
ever have been, great sources of vexation, cost and delay, and it may 
be well questioned, whether certainty, one of the primary objects of 
these different forms, has ever been promoted by them, at any timé 
since their adoption. 

This pamphlet contains a most lucid exposition of the absurdities 
involved in our system of practice, and we commend it to the serious 
consideration of the legislature; with the remark, however, that it is 
possible when the subject is thoroughly examined, objections to th 
change may be discovered, which do not present themselves with the 


first impressions.—Ep1rors. | 


ART. IV.—THE THEORY OF LIFE AND HAPPINESS. 





BY JOSEPH ORMROD. 





Havine by the special favor of the proprietors obtained permission to use the 
pages of the “Journal” as a depository for my lucubrations, although not quite 
aware of the extent to which I may thus appropriate them, I am disposed, like 
many others, to take advantage of what may be but a qualified license, I put 
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therefore a liberal construction upon it and stretch the privilege so as to use it ad 
hbitum for my own gratification, and as the freaks of my own fancy may dictate. 

Of this fact the readers of the * Journal” have, no doubt, ere now become suffi- 
ciently aware, if they have not they soon will, and without being much gratified 
at the discovery. I can only plead in extenuation of my obtrusiveness into the 
pages of the aforesaid excellent monthly, and offer as an apology for the much 
writing which [ do now, and which I expect hereafter to perpetrate, that those 
pages have become a kind of safety-valve through which I can discharge any too 
active ideas, when so strongly impinging against the pra mater as to be apparently 
perilous for me to retain them. 

What I have heretofore ‘essayed’ for the “Journal” in my literary character 
being designed pro bono publico, for the public benefit, and in especial for the 
edification of my readers, has, no doubt, been altogether unattractive and regarded 
as dull and heavy matter void of interest. Now as, according to the fashion of 


the times and the prevailing sentiment, it would be a grave fault in me to overlook 


popular eonsiderations, and as I have reason to believe that people now-a-days 


do not care for edification but seek only how to be amused, I have thought it ex- 
pedient, in order to propitiate my readers, and to redeem my character from th 
reproach of dullness, (which, indeed, I have a contempt for myself) to lay aside 
my gravity and attempt something in the sprightly vein. 

Being, however, in my literary exercitations, unused to the lighter moods, I am 
fearful lest the vagaries which I may indulge in should more resemble the gam 
bols of a bruin than the movements of any more graceful animal, but since there 
is a seeming necessity now for me to hazard something in this way, I must go on 
and make the best figure I can. c. 

I can do nothing, however, without a subject, and a subject may lead me again 
to moralizing. 

While in quest of something suited to an occasion so unwonted, I have been 
cogitating this hour upon things in general. In the vagrant mood | have thus got 
into, with my thoughts turned this way and that, I have finally got to brooding 
over human hopes and human wishes, and since I see not what better I can do, 
[ will even purswte their bent. 

I will regard myself as a mere looker-on and fancy myself standing aloof from 
the universal scramble for power, place, and pelf, which is going on among my 
congeners in the busy world. 

1 must retain my sympathies, indeed, for the actors and sufferers in the stnife, 
but otherwise Jet it be supposed that I have no farther concer in the matter. 
Without this species of abstraction, or as it were spiritualization, I should scarcely 
indeed. have the power, while contemplating the follies of life, to make out of 
them any profitable speculation which I could turn over to the readers of the 
Journal for their especial benefit—they will observe here that } cannot yet forego 


nry regard for them. 
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As it is, and being by virtue of the aforesaid abstractedness, exempt, it is to bh 
presumed, from the weaknesses of humanity, I have arrived at certain moment- 
ous conclusions relating to human interests, which I shall forthwith proceed to 
lay before them, in the confidence that they will be regarded as irrefragable truths 
not to be questioned. For since I have thus withdrawn myself from all partici- 
pation in worldly concerns, my judgment is of course free from the bias of inter- 
ested feelings. 

[ have, as I said, been speculating upon human hopes and human wishes— 
their reasonableness and unreasonableness, and the frequent disappointments 
which attend them. I have, as in duty bound, maturely weighed and considered 
the different views and opinions entertained by others, as to what the world will 
afford, and the advantage to be made out of things as they are; for as to making 
them better, and setting the world to rights—an endeavor which I have all my 
life been engaged in—I have given up the attempt in despair, as hitherto I have 
met with no kind of success. I have neither been able to control the nature of 
man nor to regulate the elements; and, as if a singular fatality attended upon my 
endeavors, I have failed even in regulating the affairs of the nation. 


I have come to the conclusion, therefore, that what owght to be is, and that all 
the evils and errors we fall into come from a misapprehension of what things are 
—that we have only to see clearly and think understandingly and we shall find 
Wl right. Each man has his theory of human life andI have mine. This theory 
1 would gladly unfold, but to do so in full would require an entire volume of the 
« Journal,” I have neither time nor space therefore, for the task. But since | 
have entered upon the subject, I will give some of the outlines, and compress 
what I can into my narrow limits. After all, there isnothing very novel in what 
i have to say; a great deal has been said on the same subject by others, in all 
times, although in another form. But to come to the point—the only real object 
in life is happiness ; this is what all equally pursue, though only one in a thous- 
and seeks it in the right path, and this one often gets jostled out of it by so many 


others running counter to his direction. 


‘If found at all, as said by an ingenious author, ‘it is generally at our elbow, 
and consists in little besides a placid temper and contented mind. 

My speculations at present, therefore, will be limited to the inquiry as to what 
are the best méans for obtaining happiness, or if this is considered to be a nega- 
tive rather than a positive state, 1 will discuss the means by which we may be 
enabled the most effectually to shun discontent and uneasiness. Our command 
over external circumstances is exceedingly limited; we can, for the most part, 
only so discipline the mind, that they shall not have the power permanently to 
disturb its tranquility. 


“¢ The mind is its own place, 
Can make a Heaven of Hell,a Hell of Heaven.” 





Much depends upon physical temperament, or upon constitutional causes 
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peculiar to each individual; and whether these be of organic or mental origin, we 
can exercise over them but a limited control. 

But much more depends upon those habitual states of feeling produced by the 
passions or emotions of the mind; and fortunately, these are of a nature which 
admits to a considerable extent, of their being regulated. My chief concern at 
present, will accordingly be with the passions, the principal of which, and their 
several effects upon the human mind and character, I will briefly notice. Some 
of these are favorable, and some unfavorable to my purpose ia the enquiry after 
happiness. 

And first, in regard to such as are unfavorable, I will set down, Avarice, Pride, 
Ambition, and irritability. Avarice produces anxiety and pure selfishness ; and 
no exclusively selfish man can, in my estimation be happy, he has no sympathies 
for others, and none can ever sympathize with him; he is in solitude even while 
in the midst of social life. Avarice is among the basest of passions and one 
which often leads its victim to the commission of many crimes. 

Pride (the abuse of self-esteem) meets with incessant disappointments which 
fester in the mind, and leave it always in a morbid state. The proud man too is 
apt to be irritable and suspicious. ' 

Ambition is too exciting and restless a passion to permit of any permanently 
tranquil feelings, and excitement to any great degree is fatal to happiness. That 
no irritable man can be happy is a truism which stands in no need of illustration 
Of the passions or emotions favorable to happiness, I will mention Hope, Van- 
ity, and Benevolence, if this latter may properly be included in the same category 
with the passions. 

Hope sheds her sweet influence over every thing, and possesses a power over 
the heart of man which is boundless. “In the words of an interesting writer, 
‘it supports him under every difficulty and the blackest misfortune, when all is 
lost he will not believe himself lost; it gleams through the bars, and opens the 
locks of a prison ; nor will it abandon him even at the gallows.” 

Our early days are gilded over by this delightful passion, as resembling in 
this spring of our lives, the sweet spring of the year, or as it has been exquisitely 
described,—** The morn and liquid dew of youth.” Hope may encounter a 
thousand disappointments, but still it survives and imparts its soothing influence 
And vanity is almost as elastic; the vain man will console himself in a thousand 
ways for the disappointments which he suffers, nor is he over nice in the distinc- 
tions which he covets. He will even encounter contempt and ridieule, rather than 
not come into notice, as the man who boasted that George iI had spoken to him, 
and when asked what he said, it was found to be—* You rascal, what are you 
doing in my garden” The passion of vanity is mostly a harmless one, and | 
invoke for it the good natured indulgence of my readers wherever they find it ; 
he who entertains it gains by ita certain amount of gratification, and it rarely 
happens that any one is a loser thereby. 
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The worst that can be said of it, when in the greatest excess, is that it is ridic- 
ulous. 
* Almighty vanity to thee we owe 
Our zest of pleasure, and our balm of woe.” 

Benevolence I regard as an essential element in every constitution that is hap- 
pily organized. [t is almost synonymous with virtue, which Helvetius defines 
to be a desire for the general good. Without virtue there can be no happiness, 
although 1 am far from believing with Epicurus that virtue alone constitutes hap- 
piness. The purest source of pleasure, however, comes from the consciousness 
of doing good—of having been instrumental] in promoting the happiness of others. 
This is a cheap means of enjoyment, and one that is within the reach oi all, both 
rich and poor, if it be only in administering a cup of cold water to parched lips, 
or in applying soothing words to wounded feelings. 

And if this truth could be thoroughly impressed upon the minds of all, so as 
to bring about an universal interchange of good offices, and universal, kind, tole- 
rant, and charitable feelings, what a superabundance of happiness might there 
not be in the world. 

So much, at least, as above stated, depends upon our passions, which when 
well regulated conduce to our happiness. 

Although we cannot altogether transmute our nature, we may effect much as 
regards native propensities, by the exercise of a correet discipline. Habits of 
thought, feeling and action govern our lives; we may guard against, or correct 
evil habits and induce good ones. We may, by perseverance, suppress, in a great 
measure, one set of impulses, and cherish another into life and vigor by indul- 
gence—having a due regard to the cardinai virtue, prudence, in the limits we 
prescribe. 


It is to our affections that we must mainly look for happiness, but we stand in 
continual need of entertainment for the mind, (our rational nature,)—this we can 
only find in mental activity—in the pursuit of some rational object to be supplied 
by business, literature, or the investigations of science. Without some such ob- 
ject we can, indeed, have but little enjoyment of life; and when there is none im- 
posed by necessity, as in the ordinary associations of men, it behooves us to sub- 
stitute factitious ones. 

Some object of pursuit we must have, or we should soon weary of life—such 
is our nature. 

A great deal depends upon the nature of the object which a man has before 
him, as associated with the circumstances, character, and condition of the individ- 
ual—upon the es-imate he forms of it, and the views which he entertains regard- 
ing it. Our opinions of things are according to our views of them, and our ac- 
tions are determined by our opinions; it is therefore importaat in the highest de- 
gvee, that our views should be correct. 

Correct views of things are only to be obtained by the right and*constant use 
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of our faculties of observation and reflection ; by a diligent cultivation of all the 
powers of the mind, divested as much as possible of all preconceived opinions. 

Philosophers say that men make a wrong estimate of things. They are too 
apt, when they become deeply interested in an object, to look at its attainment as 
an end, when it should be regarded only as a means. 

This is almost universally the case with money seekers, and it has for a con-. 
comitant this additional evil, that their eagerness for obtaining it has the effect of 
obscuring the understanding, and confounding in their minds the distinctions of 
right and wrong. In this way, and for want of a due regulation of the mindand 
passions, the pursuits of men become too exclusively material, and they Jose all 
enthusiasm, if not all régard for virtue. They are under the influence of excite- 
ment and are habitually looking beyond the mind for that which is to be found 
only within it. y 

It is the all absorbing, and all devouring passion of money making which, in 
modern days, robs us of the true social affections, and deprives us of those sim- 
ple enjoyments which otherwise would be so easily obtained in the interchange 
of mutual good offices. 

Whither are we people of the West and of the United States tending? Ti 
what goal? We cannot remain stationary. Is our course then one of upward 
or downward tendency ? 

Our thoughts are all given up to low politics, to trade, to commerce, to place 
hunting ; and society—what we call such—contains no correctives, offers nothing 
which can in any degree tend to raise our aspirations to higher and worthier 
objects. 

Mammon has become our God, and Mammenism our religion. ‘ We havs lost 
our faith in the Noble, the Beautiful, the 4Fust; we have Jost our faith in the 
Highest, and have come to believe in a worship the lowest, even Mammon,’ — 


‘Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From Heaven; for even in Heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 

In beatific vision.” 


«Give us dollars, dollars, and acres of land,” is the incessant cry of avarice 
and cupidity ; and these are sought after and accumulated at the expense and sac- 
rifice of nearly all the charities of life, until the world has become heartless. 

Is this system to prevail forever? Is society incapable of being differently or- 
ganized, or has man no higher or more glorions a destiny allotted him than to be 
lorever grovelling in the dirt? 


Tell us, O ye philosophers, so skilled in the intricacies of the human heart, 


and the mysteries of man’s nature, what are the potent means we shal! employ 
in the work of regeneration? 


Instruct us by what modes of discipline, or by what enticements to reclaim the 
headiong race, and confer happiness upon the species. 
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ART. V—REMINGTON’S BRIDGE. 


FROM THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


Tuose who have read the narrative of the sufferings of ragged and 
hungry Genius, as told by the sufferers themselves in Johnson’s Life of 
Savage and in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, will listen to the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to a distinguished gentleman in this country, 
a chapter of autobiography, with like interest; for, like those narra- 
tives, it not only describes'the ‘trials, but is written, also, with the en- 
ergetic pen of Genius. 

The writer is Mr. J. R. Remington, a young man, a Virginian by 
birth. After residing for a while in Alabama, a few years since he 


went to Washington, and exhibited there the models and drawings of 


several ingenious ‘and (as they have since proved) valuable mechani- 
cal inventions of his own. At Washington he made little headway. 
One of his inventions was a bridge, constructed on a novel principle, 
or rather a principle newly applied, and by which bridges of timber 
of great length can be thrown across rivers and wide railroad cuts 
without intermediate support. People looked and admired ; but some- 
how, although they saw much that was strikingly original, they could 
not see how the contrivances were to be made practically useful. Ful- 
ton’s first steamboat drew crowds of such admirers round it when it 
was on the stocks. 

Mr. Remington was not discouraged. We are sometimes apt to 
look upon the mechanical and mathematical turn of mind as natn- 
rally dry, crabbed and cold. Yet there can be no doubt (and multi- 
tude of brilliant examples, of late years, attest the fact) that the 
great mechanical inventor is borne up by as much of the “ ardor of 
confident genius,” the “‘ evidence of things not seen,” and feels as sen- 
sibly * the substance of things hoped for” as the great poet, or any of 
those whom we are more apt to class among geniuses of more exalted 
mood. The source of the mistake seems to be the very excess of im- 
agination in him, and the lack of it in us; while we, having eyes, se« 
not the end, but the means only, he is looking at the end; while we 
think of the dull machinery and the uncouth figures with which he 
works, his thoughts are running forwards and soaring upwards to results 
worked out, complete ! 

Mr. Remington went to England, arriving in London early in Jan- 
uary, 1847. He went, to use his striking language, in “search of a 
man ;” like the old philosopher, he sought but for one mind capable 
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of sympathetic appreciation. He carried with him his plans, a teem- 
ing brain, a letter of introduction, and an empty purse. 

The story of Mr. Remington’s success has been told by the lips of 
others, as was most meet; we leave it to himself to describe his strug- 
gles and probation. His letter would be marred by any attempt on 


our part to add or amplify. 


Srarrorp, STAFFORDSHIRE, August 15, 1848. 


My pear Sir :—!I should have written sooner, but that I had nothing 


pleasant to say. I reached London on the 1st of January, 1847, with- 


out money or friends, which was just the thing I desired when | left 
America, and just the thing, I assure you, I will never desire again. I 
commenced operations at once, on the supposition that, in this over- 
grown city, I would at least enlist one man. But Englishmen are not 
Americans.. An Englishman will advance any amount on an abso- 
lute certainty, but not one penny where there is the slightest risk, if 
he got the whole world by it. I spent the first five months looking for 
this man with unparalleled perseverance and industry, living for less 
than three pence per day. I-am convinced that few persons in Lon- 
don know so much of that incomprehensibly large city as myself, But 
alas! my wardrobe was gone to supply me with wretchedly baked 
corn bread, on which I lived entirely. I slept on straw, for which | 
paid a half penny per night. I became ragged and filthy, and could 
no longer go among men of business. Up to this time my spirits never 
sunk, nor did they then; but my sufferings were great. My limbs dis- 
torted with rheumatism, induced by cold and exposure—my face and 
head swelled to a most unnatural size with cold and toothache, and 
those who slept in the same horrid den as myself were wretched street 
beggars, the very cleanest of them. literally alive with all manner of 
creeping things. But I was no beggar. | I never begged, nor ever asked 
a favor of any man since I came to England. Ask George Bancroft 
who I called upon two or three times, if ever I asked the slightest fa- 
vor, or even presumed upon the letter you gave me to him. | did 
write him a note, asking him to come and witness the triumph of open- 
ing the bridge at the Gardens, and delivered the note at his own house 
myself; and although Prince Albert came, I never got even a reply to 
my note. If Bancroft had come, and been the man to have only re- 
cognized me in my rags as | was, it would have saved me much sub- 
sequent suffering. I will not believe that Bancroft ever saw my note, 
for his deportment to me was ever kind. 

The sueceeding three months after the first five I will not detail, up 
to the time I commenced to build the bridge. I will not harrow up 
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my feelings to write, nor pain your kind heart to read the incidents of 
those ninety days. My head turned grey, and | must have died but 
for the Jews, who did give me one shilling down for my acknowledg- 
ment for £10 on demand. These wicked robberies have amounted to 
several hundred pounds, every penny of which | have had to pay 
subsequently ; for, since my success at Stafford, not a man in England 
who can read, but knows my address. It cost me £10 to obtain the 
shilling with which I paid my admittance into the Royal Zoological 
Gardens, where | succeeded, after much mortification, in getting the 
ghost of a model made of the bridge. The model, although a bad one, 
astonished every body. Every engineer of celebrity in London was 
called in to decide whether it was practicabJe to throw it across the 
lake. Four or five of them, at the final decision, declared that the 
model before them was passing strange, but that it could not be carried 
to a much greater length than the length of the model. This was the 
point of life’ or death with me. I was standing amidst men of the 


supposed greatest talent as civil engineers that the world could pro- 
duce, and the point decided against me! This one time alone were 
my whole energies ever aroused. 1 never talked before—] was hag- 
gard and faint for want of food—my spirits sunk in sorrow in view of 
my mournful prospects—clothes I had none—yet, standing over this 


model, did I battle with those men. Every word I uttered came from 
my inmost soul, and was big with truth—every argument carried con- 
viction. The effect on those men was like magic—indeed, they must 
have been devils not to have believed under the circumstances. J 
succeeded. My agreement with the proprietor was, that I should su- 
perintend the construction of the bridge withcut any pay whatever, 
but during the time of the building I might sleep in the Gardens, and 
if the bridge should succeed, it should be called “ Remington’s 
Bridge.” I lodged in an old lion’s cage, not strong enough for a lion, 
but by putting some straw upon the floor, held me very well, and indeed 
was a greater luxury than I had for many months. The carpenters 
that worked on the. bridge sometimes gave me part of their dinner. 
On this I lived, and was comparatively happy. It was a little novel, 
however, to see a man in rags directing gentlemanly looking head car- 
penters. The bridge triumphed, and the cost was £8, and was the 
greatest hit ever made in London. The money made by it is astonish- 
ingly great, thousands and tens of thousands crossing it, paying toll, 
besides being the great attraction to the Gardens. Not a publication 
in Londen but what has written largely upon it. Although I have 
never received a penny, nor never will for building the bridge, I have 
no fault to find with Mr. Tyler, the proprietor, for he has done all fully 
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that he promised to do—that was to call it “ Remington’s Bridge.” 
The largest wood cut perhaps ever made in the world, is made of the 
bridge. Every letter of my name is nearly as large as myself. The 
bridge to this day is the prominent curiosicy of the Gardens. You 
can’t open a paper but you may find “ Remington’s Bridge.” Soon af- 
ter it was built I have frequently seen hundreds of men looking at the 
large picture of the bridge at the corners of the streets and envying 
Remington, when I have stood unknown in the crowd, literally starv- 
ing. However, the great success of the bridge gave me some credit 
with atailor. I got a suit of clothes and some shirts—a clean shirt. 
Any shirt was great, but a clean shirtt—O God, what a luxury! 
Thousands of cards were left for me atithe Gardens, and men came to 
see the bridge from all parts of the kingdom. But with all my due 
bills in the hands of the hell-born Jews, of course |. had to slope, and 
came down to Stafford. | first built the mill, whichis the most popu- 
jar patent ever taken in England.. The coffee pot and many other 
smal] patents take exceedingly well. The drainage of Tixall Mea- 
dows.is the greatest triumph I have yet hadin England. The carriage 
bridge for Earl Talbot is a most majestic and wonderfully beautiful 
thing.. . Dukes, marquesses, earls, lords, &c.,.and their ladies are com- 
img to see it from all parts. I have now more orders for bridges from 
the aristocracy than 1 can execute in ten years, if I would do them. 
indeed, I have been so much among the aristocracy of late, that what 
with high living, being so sudden a transition from starving, I have 
been compelled to go through a course of medicine, and am just now 
convalescent. Of course, anything once built precludes the possibility 
of taking a patent in England, but its merits and value are beyond all 
calculation, A permanent, beautiful, and steady bridge may be thrown 
across a river half a. mile wide, out of the reach of floods, and with- 
out anything touching the water, at the most inconsiderable expense. 
The American patent is well secured at home [ know. I shall con- 
tinue to build a few more bridges of larger and larger spans, and one 
of them a railroad bridge, in order that I may perfect myself in them so 
as to commence fair when I reach America. I have a great:many 
more accounts of my exploits since I come to Stafford, but must defer 
sending them until the nexttime. I beg you will write me, for now, 
since a correspondence is opened, I shall be able to tell you something 
about England. I know it well. I have dined with earls, and from 
that down—down—down—down to where the knives, forks, and plates 
are chained to the table for fear they should be stolen. 
I am, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 
J. R. Remineron. 
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The bridge erected in the Surrey Gardens was described in the news- 
papers of the day with some minuteness. The London Morning Ad- 
vertiser of September 7, 1847, speaks of it as follows: 


Remington’s Aerial Bridge.—This very wonderful and highly ingenious struc- 
ture, the model of which was described in the Morning Advertiser of Thursday 
last, was yesterday thrown open to the visiters at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
large numbers of whom repeatedly crossed and recrossed it, and expressed a gen- 
eral astonishment at the strength of a fabric composed of such slender materials. 
The inventor of this bridge is Mr. Remington, of Alabama, agentleman who has 
perfected several contrivances of great utility in several departments of art, and 
who, in the present instance, has demonstrated the extent to which the economy 
of materials may be carried even in the greatest works. At the first view, Mr. 
Remington’s bridge would impress the spectator with the idea that it was utterly 
inadequate to bear the weight of a solitary passenger; and after he has undeceived 
himself upon its capabilities in that respect, he will be completely at a loss to ac- 
count for the prodigious strength which it exerts. On consideration, however, of 
the peculiarities of its construction, the difficulties will disappear, and the advan 
tages of its application in a variety of circumstances be established. The chief 
portions of the fabric are the abutments, or wooden frames, from which the bridge 
is suspended, or rather, on which it rests. They are formed of a simple frame 
work of die-square timber, about twelve feet long, and sunk five feet in the 
ground. The timbers of each abutment are made to rake, or incline, at an angle 
of about seventy degrees from the river, for the purpose’ of better reacting against 
the tension ot the bridge when loaded, and are strongly connected by cross seant- 
lings. On the summit of each abutment is a rectangular frame, rising slightly to- 
wards the water way, and carrying two transverse scantlings, six feet apart. The 
four laths, or stringers, which form the basis of the footway, are laid upon these 
scantlings, to which they are keyed, and wilich give to the bridge the peculiar 
curve, on which its efficiency partly depends. But itis chiefly to the mode of 
forming the stringers tliat the ingenuity of the arrangement consists, and which, 
on several accounts, 1s remarkable. As it would be difficult, or frequently im- 
possible, to procure pieces of wood of the required size to connect the abutments, 
recourse must be had to the process of scarfing, by the adoption of which, in this 
instance, stringers of 83 feet in length have been formed by Mr. Remington. They 
have been made in five scarfs, united by glue, made for the purpose by Mr. J. 
Lowe, the head carpenter at- the Surrey Gardens, by whom the structure was 
made and put together, and possess throughout their length the longitudinal 
strength of fibre due to their thiekness at each point. They vary considerably in 
their section, as it is taken from the centre, being three inches and three-quarters 
at each end, and only one-inch square in the centre. These singularly small di- 
mensions have nevertheless been found to carry several heavy loads, with which 
the efficiency of the structure has been tested. Transverse bars are tacked upon 
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the stringers, at the interval of an inch or two, an@ with the addition of a rope 
on each side to serve asa rail, the bridge is complete. To understand how it 
happens that a combination of materials, apparently so frail, has carried sixteen 
men, each bearing timber, and that, as we are assured, and make no doubt of the 
statement, it is capable of bearing five hundred men, at the same time it must be 
understood, that the principal elements of the footway, viz, the stringers, are 
formed and arranged according to the known principles of a science of compara- 
tively modern creation, embracing the facts relating to the strength of materials. 
The principle upon which the construction proceeds may be thus briefly explained : 
A slender prismatic beam, though requiring great force to tear it longitudinally, 
would nevertheless easily give way to a transverse force very much smaller. If 
suspended by its extremities, and the force made to act at the centre, the rod would 
snap in the centre; but if one of the points of suspension were shifted, then it 
would snap near the other extremity. This circumstance is applied to the pur- 
pose of a permanent footway by the position of the scantlings, or fulcra, on which 
the stringers rest, and the operation of which is to remove the tendency of the 
bridge to break in the centre, and throw that liability on the thicker portions, near 
the abutments, which are fully able to resist the strain. The stability of the 
structure may also be referred to another principle, viz: that a beam in a horizon- 
tal position, fixed at une end and pressed down at the other, is liable to break off 
near the fixed end. Here, by the scarfing of the stringers, the central scarf unites 
the two portions, into which each stringer may be supposed to be divided, and 
resists at a long leverage, its tendency to snap at the fulcrum. These considera- 
tions, though not of a very recondite character, are nevertheless necessary, to re- 
concile the spectator to what must strike him in the first instance, as being nothing 
short of an anomaly in the laws of physics. But there the bridge is to assert by 
its astonishing performances, the truth and easy application of these simple prin- 
ciples, and the economy which it is possible to introduce into fabrics of the kind 
by their adoption. It only now remains to us to mention that Mr. Remington has 
abandoned to public service, all interest in this, and in several other useful inven- 
tions which he has completed, and to express our hope that a man who has de- 
served well of his country, first by his labor in bringing his plans to so grand a 
result, and then by placing no restriction on their use, will reap, in some shape, his 
reward, or at any rate be esteemed ar able and bold engineer. 

This success led to something more substantial. The inventor was 
employed by Earl Talbot to erect a bridge 150 feet in length over the 
river Trent, on his estates in Staffordshire. The “novelty in bridge 
building,” is thus noticed in the Staffordshire Advertiser of July 15, 
1847: 

Novelty in Bridge Building.—We have lately described some of the wonder- 
ful bridges which a recent trip into North Wales had given us an opportunity of 
inspecting, including the tubular bridge over the Conway, and the Britannia tubular 
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bridge now in course of erection, and designed to carry the Holyhead Railway 
over the Menai Straits. We have much satisfaction, this weelz, in bringing un- 
der the notice of our readers 4 work, in our immediate neighborhood, which, 
though of much smaller dimensions, is as great a curiosity in its way, and per- 
haps as vast a triumph of scientific ingenuity and engineering skill as the gigan- 
tic structures to which we have alluded. We refer to a wooden bridge which 
has just been completed over the river Trent, near Ingestre, on an accommodation 
road of Earl Talbot’s, leading from Ingestre to Shirleywich. The architect is Mr. 
J. R. Remington, a gentleman from Alabama, in the United States of America, of 
several of whose inventions we have before had occasion to speak. 

This bridge is remarkable for the length of its span, about 150 feet, and for 
the diminutive dimensions of the timber used in its construction. It will almost 
appear incredible to our readers when we state that th: six stringers, or beams, 
which support the planks forming the floor of the bridge are but five inches square 
at each end, and gradually diminish in size, until at the centre they are only two 
and one quarter inches, their length being, as already intimated, 150 feet. The 
stringers are formed of pieces of oak timber, each about 20 or 25 feet long, at- 
tached together by the method technically known as ‘ scarfing.? The abutments 
consist of oak posts, six inches square, and 15 feet long, 5 feet in the ground, pro- 
jecting outward at a considerable angle, and firmly clamped together with iron. 

Mr. Remington’s own language shall be employed in describing the principle 
en which the bridge is built. ‘The great principle sought to be proved in this 
bridge (says Mr. R ) is that a beam of timber, of whatever size, shape, or length, 
lying horizontally and resting at each extremity on abutments, is as strong, and 
will require as much weight on the top of it to break it as it would take to break 
the same piece when pulled longitudinally in the direction of the fibre.” We ap- 
prehend that Mr. Remington’s meaning would be better understood if he had said 
that the principle consists in the longitudinal power of timber being applied in a 
curvilinear form, by which every portion of the material is brought at once into 
play, and supports an equal share of the strain. Instead of springing from the 
abutments as an arched, or resting upon them as a horizontal bridge, the stringers 
may be said to hang or be suspended from the piers, thus bringing the principle of 
the longitudinal bearing into action. 

We understand that many practical men to whom the principle was explained 
doubted in the first instance its applicability to a bridge of this size, but they are 
now willing to admit its complete success. That success indeed, is demon- 
strated. The bridge is now in use. We have seen-several carriages pass over 
it, and have ourselves driven across it There is a vibratory motion when any- 
thing passes along the bridge, but there is scarcely any perceptible deflection ; and 
we cannot bat express our own conviction of the compiete triumph of this nove] 
and most extraordinary system of bridge building. 

The stringers curve gracefully upwards from each abutment, and then grad- 
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ually bend in a curvilinear direction downwards to the centre of the bridge; the 
lowest point being twenty-four inches below the level of the abutments. The 
curves near to the abutments are designed more ior beauty than for strength; but 
we understand they are indispensable in faulty foundations, which is the case in 
the present instance. There is a hand-rail on each side of the bridge, attached 
to the floor by trellis work ; and as the hand-rail is of considerable strength, and 
is fixed to the abutments in the same mode as the strings, it adds materially to 
the security and solidity of the bridge. 

The main advantage of this description of bridge is its cheapness. The cost 
of the structure which we are describing is only about £200 ; whereas, a bridge 
to accomplish the same purpose, built on any other plan, would have required an 
expenditure of many thousand pounds. Another advantage is, that such a bridge 
can be erected in situations where any other wooden bridge would be impractica- 
ble. A third advantage is, that the span may, as we are informed, be extended 
ten times as far as any wocden bridge ever yet constructed ; and it may be added, 
that the inventor is of opinion that such bridges will be more durable than those 
of any other make. 

Although many foot bridges have been erected on this principle in America, 
and one in the Surrey Zoological Gardens, yet this is the first mstance, we are 
informed, of a bridge of this construction being built for carriages. Earl Talbot 
having satisfied himself of the feasibility of the plan, instructed Mr. Remington 
to build the bridge; thus affording another proof of that enterprise and zeal tox 
improvement, of which his lordship’s estates afford so many conspicuous and suc- 
cessful examples. His lordship and family have frequently used the bridge, and 
are much gratified with the success which has attended the experiment. Lord 
Hatherton has likewise inspected it twice, and has, with a heavily laden carriage, 
passed over it. On Thursday, a cart with a load weighing two tons passed over 
it without occasioning a deflection, we are authentically informed, of the eighth 
of an inch. 

When we state, in conclusion, that such kas been the expedition used in the 
erection of the bridge, that six weeks ago the timber of which it is constructed 
was growing, we think we have proved that «‘ Novelty in Bridge Building” was 
not an inappropriate title to the present article. 


Another triumph of the young inventor, another wave to the tide 
now at flood, at last, was his success in draining a swamp belonging 
to Earl Talbot, by several ingenious contrivances, described (not very 
clearly) in the following article, also from an English paper:— 


The Drainage of Tixal!l Meadows.—Many of our readers are aware that 
amongst the great improvements which have been eflected by Lord Hatherton on 
his estate at Teddesley, in this county, not the least is in the important branch of 
draining, which has been so admirably managed that the water drawn from the 
higher portions. of the estate is used to irrigate the lower lands, and is also made 
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doubly serviceable by being employed to turn a water-wheel, the power thus 
gained being employed in grinding, threshing, &. The enemy is by these means 
converted into a friend. A somewhat similar, though perhaps a more singular 
and Ingenious experiments has just been tried on the meadows in Tixall, near this 
town, on the estate of Earl Talbot. These meadows are about seventy acres in 
extent, and are in the occupation of Mr. Warner and Mr. Scott. They lie so 
low, and are so level, that their surface has been covered with water of late years 
for almost nine months ont of the twelve. The evil has lately been increasing to 
such a degree that this great extent of land was rapidly becoming little better than 
a gigantic bed of rushes and a useless swamp. Engineers of celebrity had been 
consulted on the subject, but the plans they proposed for draining these meadows 
were so expensive and so doubtful as to their probable issue, that all idea of 
adopting them had been abandoned. Some months ago, Mr. Remington, of whose 
clever inventions we have had occasion repeatedly to speak, inspected the Jocus 
tn quo, as the lawyers call it, and said he would undertake to drain it. The 
work was commenced about five months since; and ashallow ditch on the north 
side of the meadows has been converted, by means of an embankment, into a 
small canal, about a mile in length, and a vast quantity of surface-water is by its 
means diverted from the meadows, and being carried to a point where the princi- 
pal drain running down to the centre of the land terminates, it is used for the pur- 
pose of working a most ingenious engine of Mr. Remington’s invention, for 
pumping the water out of the drain. The engine consists of a circular pan, con- 
structed of sheet iron, four feet four inches in diameter, and ten inches deep. At 
the bottom of the pan is a throttle-valve, so formed as to close when the water 
rushes into it; but when the weight of water lowers the pan to a certain point, 
the valve opens to allow the water toescape. A rod from the centre of the pan is 
connected by means of pullies, and a chain, with a pump working in the adjoin- 
ing drain ; and the chain beam is so regulated as to form a balance between the 
pan and the pump. A small] bolt at the end of the canal, which we have de- 
scribed, is raised by means of an iron arm attached to the rod of the pan, every 
time the pan ascends, and the bolt is further gradually elevated by means of two 
weights attached toa Jever, by which simple contrivance, when the bolt is lifted 
to ashort distance, the weight carries it to the full height, and ensures a discharge 
of water sufficient to lower the pan. There are several minute contrivances con- 
nected with this simple but effective machinery, which must be seen to be properly 
understood and appreciated ; such, for instance, as the one which opens the valve 
of the pan on its descent. In order to meet the variable height of the water be- 
low, that instrument is made to float. Indeed, one of the great objects accom- 
plished by this method of applying water power is, that no ordinary amount of 
back water can interrupt the working of the engine. The pump is also of as 
simple and ingenious construction as the other part of the apparatus. The main 
cylinder is thirty-two inches in diameter, and the plunger twenty-seven ; and, 
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notwithstanding the fact that the plunger does not come in contact, by packing or 
otherwise, with the sides of the cylinder, the effect of the customary piston of a 
pump is produced without loss of water. According to Mr. Remington’s calcu- 
lation, twenty-six gallons of water are raised and discharged by the pump at every 
stroke. Every one who inspects this beautiful contrivance, must be struck with 
its admirable adaptation to the purpose intended. It has been at work three days. 
One of its strongest recommendations is, that it is se]f-acting, and requires no at- 
tention. By means of what we have called the canal, a large quantity of water 
has been removed from the meadows, which are firm and dry compared with their 
state ten days ago; and the utmost confidence is expressed by both Mr. Warner 
and Mr. Scott that, by this clever and comparatively inexpensive contrivance, a 


complete drainage will be effected. 


ART. VI.—THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


BY ALFRED & WAUGH, ESQ. 


SCULPTURE. 


A.rnoucu Greece could not lay claim to the honor of being the birth place of 
Sculpture, yet she was distinguished above all others for the maternal affection 
with which she attended upon the young Goddess after her introduction into that 
favored land, and for the devotion with which she conducted the progress of the 
celestial toward—what indeed, may be tfuly said——her utmost perfection, under 
the hands of Phidias. No longer trammelled by the fetters which bound her to 
the service of mental degradation, in the land of Egypt, that soul, which for cen- 
turies was confied by the decrees of a despotic priesthood, now burst her bonds 
and swelled beyond the measure of the chains which fell from around her, and 
mounting aloft on the wings of science, soon displayed her intellectual majesty 
to the delighted eyes of her faithful worshippers. But ere she started in that glo- 
rious career of immortality, it was found necessary to call to her aid the services 
of agents of a very different character—agents by whose assistance she was ena- 
bled not only to strive with mortals here below, but even to compete with the very 
gods themselves. 

Preyious to this, the utmost effort made by the sculptor seemed to have nohigh- 
er aim than simply a rude resemblance of form, without the slightest attempt at 
portraying that which alone gives value to every work of art, which can give it 
any claim to rank awong the emanations of genius, namely, action, emotion, feel- 
ing, passion, and the qualities of the mind. 

“ The Egyptian arts,” says that able sculptor and scholar, Flaxman, “ were in 
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progressive states of improvement, from before the time of Moses to the invasion 
and subjugation ef the country by Cambyses, the Persian, a period of about one 
thousand years, and the arts of Greece, from their rudest beginnings, beiore the 
time of Dedalus, rose to high perfection in about nine hundred years, or the reign 
of Alexander the Great. In the eariy times of Greece, Pausanias informs us the 
twelve gods were worshipped in Arcadia, under the forms of rude stones, and 
before Dedalus the statues had eyes nearly shut, the arms attached to their sides, 
and the legs close together; but as geometry, mechanics, arithmetic and anatomy 
improved, painting and sculpture acyuired action, proportion and detailed parts.” 
As science advanced, the arts of design progressed, for it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the one should attain to a certain degree of perfection before the other 
could be cultivated with success, and in order to imitate the master work of all 
creation, it became requisite for the artist to be familiar with the structure of the 
human form, and by the measurement of man himself, to construct such asysiem 
or standard as should regulate the height of the body or limbs with all their rela- 


tive bearings and due proportions. 


«In considering the assistance afforded by science towards the perfection of 
art,” says Flaxman, “ we observe, that as soon as the painter or sculptor has 
succeeded in a rude or general resemblance of man, he then attempts the natural 
differences of sex and age, the civil distinctions of orders, as the soldier and the 
priest, the king and the slave ; he proceeds to the expression of passion and moral 
qualities, and at last rises to supernatural representation. In this progress he is 
assisted and directed by the forms of society in which he lives, the principles of 
philosophy, and the dictates of religion; these are the natural and regular steps 
by which art approaches perfection. 

«The arts of design (particularly Sculpture,) may be said to be consecrated to 
religion from the very cradle. 

‘«« Thus in the early times, when their figures were ordinary and barbarous, hav- 
ing only the rudest character of imitation, without any of its graces, their gods 
were distinguished by their symbols only—Jupiter by his thunderbolt, Neptune 
by his trident, and Mercury by his caduceus; not unirequently these, and other 
divinities, were represented with wings to shew they were not men.” 

«We may distinguish the ancient art of Greece as three ages:—the heroic age, 
the philosophic age, and the age of maturity or perfection. 

*« By the heroic age, we understand the state of society described in the poems 
of Homer and Hessiod, in which the land was cultivated, and cattle fed to supply 
the wants of life; but whose most important business was predatory war. To 
this age we may refer the earliest productions of Grecian art—of this age are two 
lions over the gate of Mycene—of this age, from a similarity of style, we may 
also believe many small bronze and stone statues to have been the production. 
Perhaps, though rude and ill-formed, they were domestic divinities: early in the 
progress of idolatry, so far as we may venture an opinion upon this class of art, 
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the endeavor was Jimited to the single figure, naked, and in few and simple atti- 
tudes. [t is nevertheless likely, before this age passed away, the artists became 
more bold, and adorned their vases with subjects of three or four figures, such as 
frequently occurred in their habits of life, a conversation, a battle or a procession, 
the designs of these compositions appear like profiles of their statues, and uncon- 
nected with each other. 

“The second ‘age of art,’ which we shal{ denominate the philosophic, com- 
menced when the seven sages or wise men flourished in Greece, about 700 years 
before the christian era; when the mental faculties were expanded, and when, by 
contemplation and science, man was elevated from savage life to the dignity of a 
rational creature. In this period Solon and Lycurgus reformed the laws of pre- 
ceding legislation, and rendered the system more salutary in the correction of 
crime, and the security of justice to their fellow-citizens. 

“The seven sages, by the example of their own heroism and virtue, enforced 
the moral and political order which their wisdom and prudence taught. 

‘In the school of Pythagoras, mathematics, astronomy, geometry, arithmetic 
and music, were diligently cultivated; the structures of animals was studied, and 
the contemplations of philosophy elevated the mind above the grosser allurements 
of sense ; the improvement of civil and political security afforded additional leisure 
for all ingenious and liberal pursuits, while the advancement of science supplied 
means for nearer approaches towards perfection. 

“In the institutions of Greece, the gymnastic exercises exhibited al] the various 
beauty of the human figure, diversified by all the difference of motion the several 
exertions could produce, with the multiclidity of anatomical changes in action and 
remission occasioned by each exertion of ody and limbs. 

«< It cannot be denied,” continues the author, “ that the religion of ancient Greece 
was gross polytheism; but this was the religion of the multitude, that of the phi- 
losopher wat much more pure. It allowed, indeed, the ministry of subordinate 
divinities, angels, and heroic souls, but all directed by the unerring wisdom and 
providence of the one Omnipotent. The graces and perfections of these ecclesi- 
astical intelligences and ministers are so described in the * Dialogues of Plato,’ and 
by the Pythagoreans, as to lead the artist to the choice of supreme natural beauty, 
for the object of his imitation throughout the numerous ideal orders of the Grecian 
theology, and elevated the real persons by the noblest traits of limb, feature and 
character. The first essays of Grecian art, in the heroic age, prove they were 
neither stronger nor swilter in the race than other nations: but the improved imi- 
tation of nature, founded on the sure principles of science, left their competitors 
at a distance not to be recovered ; and the ability and zeal with which they pursued 
their advantage, gave them the possession of the palm beyond dispute. 

*« The Greeks, in this age, added the cultivation of letters to their discoveries in 
science and improvement of philosophy. Hipparchus is said to have first made 
the Athenians acquainted with Homer’s Rhapsodies, (and from which that people 
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received their system of theology,) these were recited in the Pantheniac solemnities, 
and became so popular that they were continually quoted in Dialogues of Plato, 
and succeeding writers.” 

“Thus was infant art inspired by the spirit of poetry, and the effects of this in 
spiration are seen” in the sublime works of Sculpture during the reign of Pericles 

By the aid of geometry the forms for the configuration of bodies were ascertain- 
ed, by curves and angles the various motions of the figure were determined, whilst 
arithmetic assisted in measurement and proposition. The anatomical observations 
of Thales, Pythagorax and Alcmeon, prepared the way for the more connected 
inquiries of Hippocrates, and thus the gradual advancement and connection of 


art and science, obtained sound principles to ensure a certain and felicitous 


practice. 

The third age of art was no doubt called into practice by the annihilation of 
those fleets and armies designed by the Persians for the total destruction of every 
vestige of Grecian freedom. This achievement, so illustrious on the page of his- 
tory, being performed by a comparatively small band of patriots, exalted the 
Greeks in their own estimation, and gave them renewed energies in every pursuit 
that could tend to elevate and dignify them in the eyes of their neighbors. The 
temples which had been destroyed by the ravages of war, they rebuilt with re- 
newed magnificence, adorned their pediments and friezes with gods and heroes, 
and commemorated their own glories in the basso relievos which beautified the 
interior and exterior of their sacred edifices. The colossal statues* of their gods 
which they erected, resplendant in gold, ivory and precious stones, became the 
admiration and wonder of the world; and although they now only exist in de- 
scription, their fame has come down to us of the present day, only to dazzle and 
confound the creations of our own artists. Nor were the smaller worksof their 
chisel Jess deserving of our attention, for, in form, proportions, character, digni- 
ty, simplicity, and elegance, they silently, but eloquently declare the matchless 
grandeur of the god-like art in those days of giant intellect. Their groups pos- 
sessing all the essential and united interests of action and passion, elevated and 
heroic sentiments, consistent with the persons engaged in them, stamps them at 
once with asublimity that leaves no doubt on the mind that sculpture has Jong 
since attained a matchless superiority. 

Their basso relievos being epic and dramatic compositions, and the most nearly 
allied to painting, possessed great variety in their subjects, combining diversity of 
lines, with whatever, in the opposition and distribution of light and shadow tends 
to produce the most powerful and agreeable effect in the relief of the figures from 
a plain back ground. 


The statue of Olympian Jupiter was the most renowed of all the works of an- 


eThe largest colossal statues of the Egyptians were seventy-five feet in height, 
and therefore the Greeks excelled them inthe magnitude as well as the beauty of 


these enormous monuments. 
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cient art,t and the same sculptor placed a statue of Minerva.t twenty-six cubits 
high, formed also of ivory and gold, in the Acropolis of Athens. Clothed in a 
tunic which reached to her feet, her head encircled with a helmet adorned with 
horses and gryphons, and bearing in her hand a shield embellished on the front 
with the fight of the Amazons, and on the concave side, the battle of the Gods 
and Giants. On her sandals was represented the contest of the Lapithe and Cen- 
taurs, and on the base or pedestal which supported the Goddess, was depicted the 
birth of Pandora in the presence of thirty divinities. She stood erect, in stern and 
heavenly majesty, commanding by her sublime simplicity the homage of millions 
of worshippers. 

The elder Pliny tells us that the colossus of the sun in the Island of Rhodes, 
excited more astonishment than all the other colossal statues, on account of its 
enormous height.§ This statue was thrown down by anearthquake, after stand- 
ing there fifty years. This work of bronze appeared perfectly miraculous when 
viewed as it lay on the ground. The fingers were larger than many statues, and 
few men were able to span the thumb. Twelve years were employed in the ex- 
ecution of thisstatue, and at a cost to the State of 300 talents.|| 

The most numerous class of ancient statues were about the size of life, or ap- 
proaching seven feet; this height is distinguished as the heroic. 

Statues were anciently appropriated to divinities. Sculpture was not employed 
in portraiture except for some illustrious cause which was deserving of perpetuity. 

It being the custom for all conquerors to dedicate their s:atues, those who had 
been thrice victorious had exact portraits of their persons impressed upon the mar- 
ble. ‘ This,” says Pliny, “ was afterwards universal, and now the forum of every 


municipal town begins to be ornamented with statues to prolong the memory of 


men, and have the honors of the age insefibed on their bases, Jest they should be 
read unly on their sepulchres. In the course of time this has been done abroad, 
in public courts and private houses. Thus clients have determined to celebrate 
their patrons.” 

After the adoption of the custom of bestowing this honor on distinguished merit, 
heroic memorials increased with every battle; statues of legislators, poets, philos- 
ophers, and all whose great deeds, public spirit, or rare qualities of mind raised 
them to distinction, shone forth in the porticos of public buildings, in the promi- 
nent places of renowned libraries, and national museums, and even in the open 
air, they added their stately presence to serve as quiet monitors to the crowds who 
frequented the parks and public walks. 

{“ This great work, which raised the fame of Phidias above all the sculptors of 
antiquity, has numerous imitations still existing in marble and bronze, and on coins 


of Alexander the Great and his successurs; also on the Emperor Domitian’s medals 
in farge brass.” —Flarman, 

tQuintilian says: “His Athenian Minerva and Olympian Jupiter, at Elis, pos- 
sessed beauty which seemed to have added something to religion, the majesty of 
the work was so worthy of the Divinity.” 

§ This statue was 105 feet high, 

|About 60,000 pounds English. 
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The principal schools of Sculpture appear to have been Athens and Rhodes; 
in the first, the school of Phidias was established; and among its pupils and em- 
ulators, it is not unreasonable to suppose, were formed the sculptors whose labors 
adorned the Temple of Theseus and the Parthenon; and from them also the suc- 
cessive pupils descended, whose works embellished the Roman empire. 

The other school of sculpture is likely to have sprung from that of Athens. 
It is recorded that the Roman conquerors carried away with them from this place, 
no less than 3,000 statues. To this school we are indebted for two noble groups, 
the Laocoon, and Zethus and Amphion. 

The arts of Greece, carried as they were to such perfection, that succeeding 
generations have been unable to equal, and never to excel them, mutely demand 
the homage of every beholder, while they afford the sameexample of excitement, 
admiration and instruction to the artist of every ag» and country, where civiliza- 
tion has spread its mantle o’er the land. 

The Greeks in their uncivilized state did not excel their barbarous neighbors in 
the arts; but after religion had given the first impulse to.sculpture, philosophic 
improvement furnished the artist with rules; legislative wisdom, by its moral and 
civil right, reduced society to a more settled state, and gave tranquil leisure for 
the cultivation of liberal and enlightened studies. The institution of gymnastic 
games, furnished the artist with an invaluable field of observation on the actions 
and motions of the human figure, especially as the actors in these games were 
unencumbered with drapery or dress of any kind. The anatomical school of 
Hippocrates, and the more extended knowledge of that science in the school of 
Alexandria, gave exact details of all the partsot the human frame, and the dia- 
logues of Plato on beauty, completed the general principles of information for the 
sculptor; ‘and as it was a summary of the gradual progress by which the excel- 
lence of Grecian art was accumulated, so in its perfections it became the course of 
study by which every individual artist rose to eminence.”"% 

In the age of Phidias, when geometry had made considerable advances, and the 
science of anatomy had been prosecuted with great success, the Olympian games 
afforded the most perfect lessons to the sculptor by their display of the beautiful 
machinery of the human system in every possible variation of form and motion. 
The establishment of regular government gave to the agriculturalist ample and 
peaceful leisure.to cultivate the soil, and to furnish the community with the ne- 
cessaries of life, at the time society was advancing in other improvements in civ- 
ilization most favorable to the beauty of the human figure. With these advan- 
tages the human figure was represented in the highest state of physical perfec- 
tion, youthful beauty, elegant proportions, and that strength and elasticity of limb 
which indicates temperate regimen and great exercise of body. 

“Mere form,” says Flaxman, “however harmonious in its proportions, or 


beautiful in the smoothness and perfection of its finished surface, without the ex- 


@Flaxman. 
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pression of sentiment and action, is but dead, and no other than a corpse, which 
has been quitted by its immortal spirit.” Therefore, the Grecian artist, fully 
aware of the importance of stamping his works with the impress of thought, 
emotion, and passion, found it incumbent to investigate the strongest affections, 
conjugal, parental, social, and filial, in order to endue his productions with the 
power of commanding kindred affections in the beholder. 

The Greeks who were the first to give this mental superiority to their sculpture, 


sought for nobiiity of sentiment and the distinguishing characteristics of the gods 
and heroes in the writings of Homer and the theological speculations of Pytha- 
goras and Plato. 

From these they learned that all bodily perfections and beauty were derived 
from mental superiority, and that healthful bodies, as far as form and power ex- 
tends gave great beauty, so did the expression of the most perfect mental qualities 
add animation to these forms and gave the characters of magnanimity, justice, 
benevolonce, and dignity to the faces and figures of their divinities, and whatever 
perfection either in face or figure they wished to exhibit, could only be done by 
giving expression to the sentiments of virtue and mental sublimity in both gods 
and mortals. 

Thus by preconceiving greatness within themselves the sculptors of antiquity 
were enabled to rise superior to servile copy and to take rank with the very gods 
whom they represented. It was by soaring to the regions of intellectuality and 
associating with the celestial essences they were able to approach the Divinity 
and exercise a commanding influence over the works of Omnipotence here below. 

The influence which this art exercises over man is felt and appreciated in pro- 
portion to the direction given to its productions. Emanating as it does from the 
God who made us, it is capable, where properly directed, of a vast amount of 
good to the human race, it stimulates nations and individuals to the noblest deeds 
and powerfully tends in its silent grandeur to urge the rising generation to every 


pure and enobling pursuit that can elevate the character of man. 


ART. VIL—MWADAMIZED ROADS IN ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 


Tue following article from the pen of our friend Judge WiLt1ams, was 
published some weeks past in the leading papers of the city; and the 
principles involved in his scheme of carrying out a system of road im- 
provement for St. Louis county having attracted attention, we publish 
it at present for the purpose of inviting our citizens to take some active 
measures upon the subject of the county roads in time for the action 
of the approaching session of the General Assembly. 

The proposition to provide a sinking fund to be raised by taxation 
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tor the purpose of extinguishing the loan within a definite period, and 
to make the road free to the citizens of the county when this debt shall 
be paid, is well conceived, and may be regarded as sound in theory. 
But with due deference to the views of the author, we would suggest 
that justice would seem to require that the burthen of discharging the 
debt created on account of the improvement, should be distributed 
among the greatest number of individuals possible, so as not to violate 
the principles involved in the plan. This object would be effected by 
fixing a more remote period for the final liquidation of the debt, and 
by gradually increasing the amount of the annual payments, so as to 
correspond with the increase of population and wealth. To illustrate 
our suggestion, suppose a system of roads should be projected so com- 
plete as to be sufficient to serve the county through all time to come, 
and this system should be carried out at the cost of $1,000,000, to be 
raised by taxation in five years, in such case every person who should 
come to the county, and all the property acquired after the debt was 
paid, would forever be relieved from the burthen of road-making and 
come in for an equal share of the benefits, without having contributed 
nable sacrifice on 


any thing to the work. This would be an unreas 
the pari of the contributors; and it would make but little difference 
whether the cost of making the road was paid with money arising from 
taxes or fromtolls. Hence, while we fully concur in the proposition to 
provide for the liquidation of the loan within a definite period, we are 
nevertheless of the opinion that the time should be made sufficiently 
long to throw a portion of the burthen on the rising generation. This 
would be good economy; for, by thus dividing the burthen, we shall be 


able to achieve more for ourselves and for them also. 
EXTENDING OUR McADAMIZED ROADS. 


I beg leave, through your columns, to propose a plan to raise funds for the pur- 
pose of continuing the M’Adamizing of our county roads to Manchester and St. 
Charles. The distance of these two roads together is about thirty miles, which 
at a cost of $5,000 per mile, would amount to $150,000. Give the county the 
privilege of borrowing this sum for fifteen years, and establishing two gates on 
each road, one near the city on each line of road, the tolls derived from which to 
be applied to the payment of the interest on the Joan and to the keeping of the 
roads in repair. In addition to this a sinking fund may be raised by the tolls deri- 
ved from the two second gates and an annual appropriation of five per cent. on 
the principal, outof the county revenue, which would rapidly reduce the debt 
If you deduct $5,000 yearly for each second gate, and add five per cent. on the 
principal from the taxes, which would scarcely be felt by the county, the whole 
cost of these roads would be paid in a few years, as the tables which I have sub- 
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The citizens of the county and city would only 
pay toll at the gates nearest to the city, and five per cent. in the way of taxes, on 


joined will more fully show. 


the principal of the loan annually. I think that will do for them. The balance 
of the traveling community will pay at the two remote or second gates, say $5,000 
each, annually, and if the two latter gates will yield this amount, which I think 
they will, (and if they should fall short in a small amount for the first three or 
four years, the traveling will undoubtedly increase in seven or eight years,) the 
gates will be able to meet all demands against them, and after the whole amount 
is paid, both principal and interest, the two gates nearest the city may be taken 
down, and the tol]s derived from the remote gates will be amply sufficient to keep 
the roads in repair, and the citizens of the county and city be wholly exempt from 
paying any toll on these roads. As they made the roads they should at Jeast have 
an equal chance with the rest of the traveling community. Taking all things 
into consideration, no person, I presume, will murmur at paying a small toll to 
travel on a good smooth road; and asit is out of the question ever to expect the 
State of Missouri, or at Jeast a majority of her inhabitants, to go for internal im- 
provements of any magnitude, and the good people of the county and city of St. 
Louis have ventured to break the ice, I propose to go a little further, with the 
consent of the people, and continue two or more of our great thoroughfares as 
above mentioned. Ido not wish to go into these improvements blindfolded. It 
is the business of the people to weigh the subject well, and if they see any other 
and better plan—or should they desire a less or greater extent of good roads con- 
structed, let them adopt the course which they may deem best. I submit these 
few ideas or propositions to the public, that they may be prepared against the next 
meeting of the legislature to ask the privilege of another loan for the improve- 
ment of our roads. We should be careful not to push the business too far ahead 
at one time. We had better do too little than too much. I think we might 
venture as far as I have proposed, and on that principle, whith I think is a safe 
one. The county will hardly feel the loan a burden alter the second year’s pay- 
ment shall have been made. I have endeavored to adjust the plan and the pay- 
ments so as to benefit ourselves, and have not forgotten the rising generation. If 
we are able to bear the burden of the day, why not do it? If some of us have 
waded through mud almost to our knees jor the Jast quarter of a century, there 
18 no reason in entailing this state of things upon our children. Let us take up 
the subject, then, earnestly, and by going to work slowly and surely—not attempt- 
ing to accomplish too much at one time, but undertaking only such roads as are 
mostly needed at the present, and when they are finished and our way open and 
clear, we can go at it again, and continue at it in this way, until the whole coun - 
try is accommodated with good roads. Let us do this without partiality, favor or 
affection toany part ol the county. We have two engineers employed for coun- 
ty purposes, and if the good people of the county and city think it best to con- 
tinue the improvement of the roads in the above way, or in any other way that 
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may be deemed most advisable, the engineers this fall could run out the road or 


roads, and establish the grades, and if the funds could be procured, which I think 
there is no doubt of, the roads could be commenced early next spring, if indeed a 
great deal might not be done on them this winter, by clearing off the timber 
and stumps, and even grading the worst places. The laboring class have little 
or nothing to do in the winter, hands could be got on fair and liberal terms, and if 
the winter should prove a moderate one, there could be a great quantity of rock 
quarried and broken, ready for the road inthe spring. By letting the road out in 
short sections, I see no good reason why it could not be finished the first year. I 
wish to hear from the people, as their will shall govern me in my public capa- 
city. 

My proposition is to borrow on the credit of the county, $150,000 for fifteen 
years, at 8 percent. per annum. On this loan the county would have to pay an 
interest of $12,000 the first year, unless the road law should be amended so as to 
allow tolls sufficient to pay it. Butas the roads would not be finished within that 
time, the money might be borrowed in such sums and at such timesas to suit the 
contractors on the roads, and in this way it might be eighteen months from the 
commencement of the work before the funds would be on interest. 

The amount the county would have to pay yearly, at 5 per cent. on the princi- 
pal, after the first year, and the toll gates put up— 


2 years’ interest, - - - - - $7,500 00 
3 « a le ee 6,625 00 
@;* ° . ° - - 5,793 75 
5 « ee a 5,004 06 
6 « F ‘ ° - - 4,253 85 
7 « - - © © + 8,541 16 
g « a ° - - - 2,864 10 
9 « ae, ae 2,220 90 
10 « : - . - - 1,609 85 
ll “ ° . - - - 1,029 36 

At 5 per cent. - - - - - $40,442 03 

Interest first year by county, - - 2,000 00 


years—11)52,442 03 


Average interest yearly for 11 years, $4,767 45 


Tolls—the two first gates must pay for interest and repairs for 11 years— 


2d year, $6,000each,_ - - : - $12.000 00 
3 “ . - - - 10,600 00 
’ aie - “ees 9,279 90 
5 “ - - - - 8,006 48 
6 By ager gs Lay 6,806 16 
7 - ; ° - - 5,655 84 
8 “ . - - - 4,582 56 
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eo a 3,553 44 
10 eo ate tet ole 2,575 76 
11 “ ° - - - 1,646 96 
12 ote - : - - 764 56 

$65,481 81 

Add for repairs on roads, - - : 33,000 00 
Incidental expense, engineer, gate, &c., 20,000 00 
4)118,481 81 

years—11)59,240 90 

Average toll for each gate yearly, - - $5,385 53 
Average toll for each gate daily, - - 14 75 


Each of the above named gates will have to pay by toll, each day, $14 75 
The two first gates will, in my opinion, pay double the amount set down to them, 
and there will be ample use for all they may raise for a few years, to assist the 
county in paying the interest; and after relieving the county, all but her 5 pel 
cent,, their surplus must go to bring up the second gates to par. I do not expect 


the second gates wil] be able to meet their demands for the first few years. I most- 


ly rely on the two first gates—-their income will be large. 
The two second gates pay five thousand dollarseach, yearly, by toll—$10,000 








2d year, both gates, - - - - $10,000 00 
3. « a 10,000 00 
4 « ee a, oe 10,000 00 
pt tie > *y-- » 10,000 00 
oi. om a 10,000 00 
7 “ - - - - 10,000 00 
8 «“ ‘ . . . 10,000 00 
9 “ - - - 10,000 00 
10 OC i. * Ss 10,000 00 
uf + “se * a 10,000 00 
ae Ma 2 VEgeds ag tay 9,557 97 

Tolls at second gates for 11 years, - $109,557 97 








Interest at 5 per cent., - - : 40,442 03 


$150,000 00 
Add first year’s interest, - - - 12,000 00 
Each of the above named gates would have to pay, each day, $13 70 toll! te 


meet the calculation made for the sinkIng fund. 

The above calculations are for twelve years. We borrow the money for fifteen 
years, which will give ample time to pay any and every thing that could not be 
conveniently settled in twelve years. The money should be borrowed for fifteen 
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years, with the privilege of paying at any time after twelve years. By this plan 
the county may have thirty miles of good macadamized road, and at most only 
pay $52,000 out of $150,000. And that is not all; her citizens will be free from 
toll or tax on the roads forever. I do not expect to be benefitted by free roads, as 
my lamp has nearly exhausted its oil; but if I can do any thing that will benefit 
posterity, I am well paid. As our fathers laid the example of weil-doing let their 
sons never lose sight of it. OLLEY WILLIAMS. 


ART. VIIIL—SHIP BUILDING IN ST. LOUIS. 


We published in the June number of the Western Journal an 
excellent article on the subject of “Ship Building on the Western 
Waters,” from the pen of Hammron Smirn, Esq., of Louisville, Ky., 
and also an article from Dr. S. P. Hitpreru, of Marietta, Ohio, giv- 
ing an interesting history of ship building at Marietta, and other places 
on the Ohio river, from the year 1800 to the date of his communica- 
tion. Many of the facts stated in these communications were new to 
us, and we believe that but very few people now residing in the west 
are aware of the extent to which ship building on the Oh.o river had 
progressed anterior to the late war with Great Britain. 

Convinced by the facts and deductions contained in these articles 
that the people of the west could compete successfully with those of 
the Atlantic coast in this important branch of mechanism, we invited 
communications on the subject, with a hope of calling to it the atten- 
tion of capitalists and ship builders. But except the republication of 
our article in the Merchants’ Magazine, no further notice seems to 
have been taken of the matter in the public prints until the appear- 
ance of the following announcement in the Missouri Republican ot 
the Ist ultimo: 


“Ship Building in St. Louis.—Contracts have been. entered into with Messrs. 
Brotherton & Gordon for the lumber to be used in building a ship in this city. It 
is to be commenced immediately by Capt. Evans and Mr. French, who design to 
make ita permanent business. The vessel is to be of three hundred tons burthen 
and will be completely fitted and rigged here. Itis to be completed by the first of 
April, will then be loaded and proceed to sea, It is believed that sea vessels can 
be built here on better terms than at New York, oron the Ohio. The timber used 
in their construction is of a better quality than that obtained on the Ohio, and 
greatly cheaper than that which is used in New York. In some unimportant ma- 
terials, the advantage is. against us, but we see no reason why the enterprise 
should not suceced.” 
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We are not informed in what the disadvantage referred to in the 
above article consists; there are doubtless, however, some advantages 
on the sea coast which we do not possess here; for, in so great a vari 
ety of materials as enter into the construction and completion of a 
ship, there will always be a difference in the cost of some articles at 
any two points far distant from each other; and besides, we admit that 
there must ever be disadvantages encountered by the pioneers in every 
business. But, nevertheless, we believe that in time the advantages 
will be greatly in favor of ship building on the western waters, when 
compared with those on the sea coast. Some of these advantages are 
so clearly illustrated by our correspendent S., that we take the liberty 
of transferring them to this article. He says: 

“The ship Minesota, recently built at Cincinnati by Capt. Deshon, 
and under direction of one of the best eastern architects, recently 
passed us, on her way to Liverpool. She is pronounced by competent 
judges to be equal in every respect, to any merchant vessel now on 
or off the stocks on the eastern seaboard. The estimate of compar- 
ative cost of our upper Ohio built ships, and those built at the east, 
is a saving of about twenty per cent. in first cost, and from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. more in the freight to New Orleans. For instance, 
the Minesota, of say eight hundred tons, would take a downward 


freight of five thousand dollars. The cost of towage would be, say 


one thousand dollars, and this would be more than saved in cost of re- 
shipment at New Orleans. 

“The cheapest timber, iron, hemp and provisions; easy navigation; 
saving of cost of re-shipment, and heavy charges at New Orleans; 
absence of risk—of damage to perishable freight exposed to the sun in 
a hot climate; saving of time, interest, and insurance. 

‘“‘ Shippers of corn, flour, meat, and tobacco only, will fully appre- 
ciate the advantage of sending these staples to a distant market, and 
through an inter-tropical climate, in vessels clean, fresh and cool, and 
in the shortest possible time. 

“If I am correct in these general views, here is an opening for an 
immensely valuable business to our men of capital and enterprise, and 
of vast importance to our country. No small part of the timber in 
the English dock-yards has been transported from Canada, Norway, 
and the Baltic, and from fresh water streams. The ships built there- 
from, are provisioned with our meat and bread. Let us build the ships 
here—load them with our products, and seli ship and cargo abroad. 
We shall find the demand unlimited, and we shall, to the extent we 
go into the business, take labor from less profitable employments, and 
create an additional home market for our agriculturalists.” 





COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 685 

For the purpose of showing the extent of the business of ship build- 
ing in the United States, we publish, under the head of commercial” 
statistics, (page 685,) a statement showing the number and class of 
vessels built, and the tonnage thereof, in each State and Territory of 
the United States, for the year ending on the 30th of June, 1847, taken 
from the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, from which it will 
be seen that the number of ships, brigs and schooners built in 1847, 
was 1,098; number of sloops and canal boats, 392, and of steamers 
198; in all, 1,598, amounting in measurement to 243,732 tons.* Now, 

f we suppose the ships, brigs and schooners each to cost an average 

of $15,000, the number built in 1847, would amount to the sum of 
$16,470,000. If one-half of this business were transferred to the 
western waters, it would constitute, though nut the largest, yet one of 
our most important sources of wealth; for as much as very little of the 
material that would enter into the construction of these vessels could 
find a market elsewhere, much the largest portion of their value would 
be a clear gain to the wealth of the country. 

Messrs. Evans and Frenca, the worthy pioneers in ship building 
on the Mississippi river, are entitled to the gratitude of the people of 
this region for making the experiment, and we sincerely hope that 
their enterprise may be crowned with the most complete success. The 


names of such persons belong to history, and posterity will class them 
with such as are esteemed benefactors of mankind. 


*It will be observed that Indiana and Illinois are not noticed in the statement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. This is to be regretted, especially because it leaves the amount 
of steamboat tonnage incomplete.—EDITORS. 





COMMERCIAL STATISTICS 


STATEMENT showing the number and class of vessels built, and 
the tonnage thereof, in each State and Territory of the United 
States for the year ending on the 30th June, 1847. 


Sloops and Total No. Total 
Districts. Ships. Brigs. Schrs. canalboats. Steamers. built. tonnage. 
Tons. 95ths. 


MAINE. 
Passamaquoddy, 1 
Machias, 
Frenchman’s bay, 
Penobscot, 

Belfast, 
Waldoborough, 
Wiscasset, 


Bath, 


_ 


10 4,076 55 
15 2,628 81 
11 1,934 50 
12 2,003 78 
19 7,764 20 
34 16,836 52 
14 3,308 28 
20 13,019 91 


oo 0 
= © Ct or 


_ 
or 


60 
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Districts. Ships. 
Portland 23 
Saco, 2 
Kennebunk, 5 
Y ork, 


Total, "3 
N. HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth, ] 
VERMONT. 
Burlington, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Newburyport, 12 
Ipswich, 
Gloucester, 
Marblehead 
Boston, 18 
Plymouth, 
Fall River, 
New Bedford, 3 


Barnstable, 
Edgartown, 
Total, 33 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Providence, 
Bristol, 3 
Newport, 


Total, 3 
CONNECTICUT. 
Middletown, 
New London, 
Stonington, 1 
Fairfield, 2 
Total, 3 
NEW YORK. 
Champlain, 
Sackett’s Harbor, 
Genesee, 
Oswego, 1 
Niagara, 
Buffalo, 
Sag Harbor, 
New York, 16 
Cape Vincent, 


Total, 17 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
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10 
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346 
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193 


271 





Total 

tonnage. 
Tons, 95ths, 
9,037 02 

548 76 
2,360 10 
30 06 


63,548 74 


5,288 48 


7,036 74 
399 50 
1,406 13 
214 13 
11,769 15 
453 18 
2,083 71 
1,946 71 
2,482 31 
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COMMERCIAL 


Districts. Ships. Brigs. 
NEW JERSEY. 
P sth . 
erth Amboy, 
Bridgetown, 
Burlington, 
Camde: 
bi ACil, 
Newark, 
L. Egg Harbor, 
G. Egg Harbor, 


Total, 0 0 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia, 8 2 
Presque Isle, 


D; aa 
i ittsburg, 


T tal, 6 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, 
Newcastle, 


Total, 0 0 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, 5 17 
Oxford, 
Vienna, 
Snow Hill, 
St. Mary’s, 


Total, 5 li 
COLUMBIA. 
Georgetown, 
Alexandria, 


Total, 0 0 


VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk, 
Richmond, 
Yorktown, 
Accomac C. H. 
East River, 
Tappahannock, 
Yeocomico, 


Total, 0 0 


*Query.—EDITOR. 
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Total No. Total 
built. 


tonnage. 
Tons. 95ths. 


1,899 72 
2,058 06 

401 12 
1,226 49 
1,383 71 
1,246 58 


1,614 36 


9,830 19 


12,447 47 
1,218 48 
10,450 37 


24,126 37 


1,815 58 


463 69 














342 0 
100 7 
110 65 
323 02 
435 54 
175 73 


OY 


Ti © 


“10 9 


2 
o 


1,524 92 





COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


N. CAROLINA. 


Wilmington, 3 3 
Newbern, 1 2 3 
Washington, 4 4 
Edenton, 1 1 
Camden, 9 6 15 
Beaufort, 6 6 
Plymouth, 1 1 
Ocracoke, 1 l 

Total, 1 QO 327 6 0 34 

S. CAROLINA, 

Charleston, 3 3 


GEORGIA. 
Savannah, 


OHIO. 


Cuyahoga, § 17 9 6 37 
Sandusky, 1 9 1 11 
Cincinnati, 1 3 1 30 35 


Total, l 6 29 10 37 83 






MISSOURI. 
St. Louis, 1 43* 16 60 





TENNESSEE, 


Nashville, 1 1 






KENTUCKY. 
Louisville, 1 ~ 30 31 





LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, 6 1 2 9 
Teché, 3 3 
Total, 0 0 8) 1 2 12 





FLORIDA. 
Appalachicola, 2 


to 






MICHIGAN. 


Detroit, ] 6 4 4 15 
Michilimackinac, 1 1 2 
0 1 7 4 5 17 





: Sloops and Total No. 
Districts. Ships. Brigs. Schrs. canalboats. Steamers. built. 








493 66 


3,293 07 
























Total 
tonnage. 
Tons. 95ths. 





198 54 
427 51 
478 15 

93 54 
808 39 
269 57 

54 84 


53 90 


2,384 64 
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6,073 47 







167 05 







5,424 20 








384 57 
109 09 






387 93 







2,981 64 
311 38 


















*Query, Keel Boats.—EpiTor. 


Grand Total, 151 168 689 392 198 1598 243,732 67 
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So much for the Telegraph. 





WESTERN LITERATURE—FENCES FOR THE PRAIRIES. 


WESTERN LITERATURE. 


Beatty on Agriculture——This valuable treatise has been before 
the public for several years, and we have frequently regretted, since 
we have commenced our labors as journalists, that we could not find 
a copy for sale in St. Louis. This fact has sometimes caused us to 
doubt of the success of our own enterprise, for it occurred to us that 
if a work of so much merit, and of such general utility was not in 
demand, that our prospects were rather gloomy. 

It is possible, however, the edition may have been exhausted; if so, 
we hope the author will issue another, or publish a work on the same 
subject, embracing a larger range of topics. With the most thorough 
experience in the practicai details, Judge Beatty has combined the 
science connected with agriculture, and is capable of producing a bet- 
ter and more useful work for the western agriculturalist, than perhaps 
any otherindividual in the country. We beg to recommend the book 
to every farmer, and trust that arrangements will be made to extend 
its circulaticn in the west. 


The Priest of the Black Cross, a Tale of the Sea: by Capt. T. 
Ware Gibson; published at the ** Great West” office, Cincinnati. 


WE are indebted to the politeness of the publishers for a copy of 
this work, but as we have not had time to read it, we can take no fur- 
ther notice of it at present. We jntend at some future time to give 
our readers an article on the subject of western literature, in which 


we hope to do justice to both authors and readers, 





FENCES FOR THE PRAIRIES. 


A new kind of fence is coming into use in northern Illinois. The 
fence consists of strips of sheet iron, one inch and a half wide, pre- 
pared in oil, so as to resist the action of the weather, and painted 


white. These strips are nailed to posts in the ground, two rods apart, 


with a perpendicular strip of board every other rod. The whole cost 


per rod, is estimated at less than thirty cents; and it is superior to wire 
as it does not sag, and being painted white, cattle will see it and not 
run against it—[Brunswicker. 

















IMPORTANT INDIAN TREATY—FLOWERS IN WINTER. 


IMPORTANT INDIAN TREATY. 


Gen. Wa. Mepixt, the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, has made 
a treaty with the Menominee Indians, in the Territory of Wisconsin, 
by which the United States acquire a title to 4,000,000 acres of new 
territory in Wisconsin, embracing land on the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers. The Indians receive about $300,000. Out of this a specific 
sum is set apart for a school, grist-mill, blacksmiths’ shop, and the 
support of a miller for a number of years. 

It is supposed that this treaty will bring about the immediate con 
struction of a canal, to connect the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, as 
some years ago, Congress granted Wiscoasin alternate sections of 
land to complete this work, but it could not then be carried out, as the 


Indians held too much of the land. 


To obtain fresh blown Flowers in Winter any day you choose.— 
Choose some of the most perfect buds of the flowers you would pre- 
serve, such as are latest in blowing aud ready to open, cut them off 
with a pair of scissors leaving to each, if possible, a piece of the stem 
about three inches long; cover the end of the stem immediately with 
sealing wax: and when the buds are a little shrunk and wrinkled 
wrap each of them up separately in a piece of paper, perfectly clean 
and dry, and lock them up in a dry box or drawer ; and they will keep 
without corrupting. In winter, or at any other time, when you would 
have the flowers blow, take the buds over night and cut off the end of 
the stem sealed with wax and put the buds into water wherein a little 
nitre or salt has been diffused, and the next day you will have the 
pleasure of seeing the buds open and expand themselves and the 
flowers display their most lively colors and breathe their agreeable 
odors.—Scientific American. 








TO OUR PATRONS. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 

Arter the present number, the Western Journat will be enlarged 
to seventy-two pages, and printed on good book paper, and with new 
type, at three dollars per annum, payable in advance. Six numbers 
will hereafter consilitute a volume, and a general index will be made 


up and published at the close of each; and subscribers may bind in 


one or in two volumes, according to their taste, at the end of the 
year. 

We desire that if any of our subscribers should decline taking the 
work for the next year, that they will advise us of that fact immedi- 
ately. If not advised of their intention to discontinue in time for dis- 
tributing the January number, we shall still consider them as subscri- 
bers, and forward the work. 

Since distributing the tenth number we have discovered that the 
binders left out a portion of the sheets in some of the copies. Should 
any of these defective copies have been distributed, we will be pleased 
to forward perfect copies, provided those that are imperfect are re- 
turned. 

We do not consider that our subscribers are under any obligation to 
aid us in extending the circulation of the Western Journal. All we 
ask of them is that they will pay us punctually, read it carefully, and 
criticise it freely, but without prejudice. Beyond this, we have no 
claim ; this is all, and perhaps something more than we bargained for 
in the beginning, and if at the close of the volume we have failed to 
convince them that our labors are calculated to promote the social 
weal, we have certainly no right to claim their assistance in extending 


its circulation. 








INTRIBUTORS TO THIS VOLUME. OYo 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS VOLUME. 
H. A. Prout, M. D., St. Louis, Missouri—On the Geology of the 
Valley of the Mississippi—kaolin, pipe clays, &c. 


Hon. Joun M. Krum, of St. Louis, Missouri—Obligation of Con- 
’ 


tracts. 
Tuomas ALieN, Esq 


*> 
tion of the Mississippi River and its Tributaries. 


Evans Cassetserry, Esq., St. Louis, Missouri—On the Discovery, 


i Valley. 


the first Settlement, and the first Laws of the Mississip 


py] 
ii 


Public Education. 


F. Woo.trorp, Esq., Caledonia, Missouri—On the Minera! Resour- 


ces of Washington County, Missouri ; china ¢lay, manufacture of chi- 


na, &c., clays and minerals; discovery of galena among the primitiv 


rocks, near Caledonia ; discovery of cobalt, manganese, tin, &c. 


Hon. Timoruy Wacker, Cincinnati, Ohio—The Morals of Com. 


merce, 

Joseru Ormrop, Esq., Cooper county, Missouri—Modern Litera- 
ture. Mental Culture. Theory of Life and Happiness. 

E. Maxuincxropr, St. Louis, Missouri—History and Habits of t! 
Potato. 

Atrrep S. Waveu, Esq., St. Louis, Missouri—Rise, Progress and 
Influence of the Fine Arts.—Architecture and Sculpture. 

Hon. O. Witiams, St. Louis county, Missouri—Subsoil Ploughing 
and Water Furrows. 

D. Caruiy, Esq., St. Louis county, Missouri—Jerusalem Artichoke. 

Hamitton Smita, Esq., Louisville, Ky.—Ship Building on the 
Western Waters. 

Henry T. Watson, Esq., St. Louis, Missouri—Lines to Miss Geor- 
gia W. 

Hvucn A. Garzanp, Esq., St. Louis, Missouri—Chapter from the 
Life of John Randolph. 

J.T. Creverann, Howard county, Missouri—On the Culture of 
Hemp. 

Joun H. Tice, Esq., St. Lotiis, Missouri—Education. 

J. Lovensoroven, Liberty, Missouri—Early History of the Territory 
west of the Mississippi. North American Indians. Commerce of the 
East. 

B. A. Atperson, Esq., St. Charles county, Missouri—Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association. 

Joun Perry, Esq., of St. Louis, Mo.—Description of Lead Mines. 

Josern Coarswonrru, St, Francis county, Missouri—Description of 
Mines, Ores, &c. 








St. Louis, Missouri—Commerce and Naviga- 








ERRATA. 


The reader will please to make the following corrections 
Page 12, Ist line, for those read these. 
16, Ist line, for tuberojum read tuberosum. 
16 and 17, readduber for tubus and tubor in sundry places. 


‘* 17 in 18th Tine, strike out the word the before fungi—strike out the final 
e of the latter word. 


» 


27, 2d line, strike out the word up. 


30, 3d line, under the head of “Coal Mines,” read geolog:cal, instead of 
geographical. 

37, 14th line, for the word this, before foreign, read their 

38, for McCum read McCune. 

42, 21st line, for health read habits. 

43, 7th line, after well insert as. 

43, 34th line, after cast insert out. 

46, 3d line, read forewarned instead of forwarned. 

51, 8th line, instead of Captain H. M. Shreeve read Thomas Gray. 

In the table of Steamboat arrivals in April and May, 1847, read 919 in- 
stead of 119. 

218, 20th line, for effected read affected. 

* 218, 30th line, for expression yead expansion. 
257, 20th line, under the head of Holcomb’s Hemp Brake, for scratching 

read scutching. 

‘ 304, 16th line, in place of privileges read /rivolities. 

** 307, 23d line, in place of generation read creation. 

‘ 341, at the head of the table for June, 1846, read June, 1847. 

* 441, 30th line, for leave read have. 

154, 32d line, for land read hand. 

506, 2d line, for invalues read cnvolves. 

519, 2d line, for he have read has. 
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“WESTERN JOURNAL ADVERTISING PAGES. 


JAMES M. DORMAN* 











JOHN D, M’MURRAY. 


MMURRAY & DORMAN, 
IRON RAILING MANUFACTORY, 


CORNER OF THIRD AND PINE STREETS. 


ONTINUE to manufacture at the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and 
Ornamental Iron Railing, Balconies, Bank and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire- 
Vaults, Iron Window Shutters, Iron Awnings, Lightning Rods, Bedsteads, Gra- 
tings, and in fact,any thing which can be formed of Iron. 


BURD, RUCKER & CoO., 
Vo. 45 Main Street, St. Louis, Missouri, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, TIN, AND SHEET IRON WARE, 
LBAD SLlB, SHBEC GBAD, 


BELLS, weighing from 20 to 400 pounds, Brass Castin;s, Beer 
and Soda Pumps, and 


GENERAL STOVE DEALERS. 
WESTER? BAYE TORE, 


Card, Seal, and General Engraving Ofiice, 
25 Chesnut street, nearly opposite the Republican Office. 


ANK NOTES, Bills of Exchange, Bill Heads, Diplomas, Business, Professional, 
Visiting, Wedding and other Cards; Notarial, County, Odd Fellows, Sons of 
Temperance, Masonic and Probate Seals; Wood Cuts, Xylographic Plates, Stencil 
Brands, Jewelry, Silver Ware, &c., engraved in a superior manner, by 
R. L. CAMPBELL. 


N. B. Druggists’ Labels, of every description, engraved and printed. 

















WESLEY FALLON- 


FALLON & WRIGHT 
CABBIAGE MARSRS, 


NO. 90 FIFTH STREET, 
(Third door from the corner of St. Charles Street,) 


Sv. BOWUS, wWOr 


Manufacturers of every description of Carriages. Material and workmanship 
warranted, and all orders promptly attended to. 


x3 All kinds of Repairing done with neatness, durability and despatch, 


COOTE & COZENS, 
SURVEYORS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
Office Wo. 38 Chesnut Strect, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CLEMENT W. COOTE, County Surveyor. WM. H. COZENS, Dep. Co. Surveyor. 


JAMES A. WRIGHT- 

















WESTERN JOURNAL ADVERTISING PAGES, 


-«G, T. FONTAINE, 


COPPER, TIN AND SHEET IRON WORKER, 
No. 85 North Second Street. 


[) T. F. executes all orders in his line in the most workman-like manner, and 
Jeon satisfactory terms. Spouting and Guttering particularly attended to on 
short no tice, after tho most approved styles. 

i> Please remember the number, 85 North Second, between Olive and Locust 
streets, St. Louis. 


HARKER, PICKERING & CO., 
FORWARDING & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Corner of Second and Green Sireets, 


(A few doors west of the Virginia Hotel,) 


S@. LOUIS, MO. 


i> This house ha one of the largest and most conveniently situated Ware- 
houses in the city, standing upon the site formerly occupied by Scott’s Hotel. 


HOUSEMAN & LOWRY, 
GYOMsBUSSLOR? WeAx°mrouwzAwyd, 


AND PROPRIETORS OF 
PLANTERS’ TOBACCO WAREHOUSES, 


Corner of Washington Avenue and Second st., 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


BROWNLEE & HOMER, 


WHOLESALE BEALERS IN 
Foreign and Domestic 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


Vo. 47 Main Street, 
Thos. Jn Homer, ¢ Se. LOUIS, MO. 
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WESTERN JOURNAL ADVERTISING PAGES. 
ST. LOUIS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE Society having resolved to hold exhibitions at each stated meet- 
ing, to-wit: On the first Saturday in each month during the year, and 
that there shall be a general Spring Exhibition in May, and a general 
Fall Exhibition in September, they ofler the following schedule of pre- 
miums for the year 1848: 





FLOWERS. 


For the best variety of Camellia Japonicas, - - - $3 00 

6s 6 sc Azaleas, - - - 2 00 

& es “ Pelargoniums, - - - 2 00 

‘“ “ ss Fuschias, - - - 2 00 

«“ “6 es Hardy Roses, - . - 200 

a “ Perpetual Roses, - - 2 00 

“ ¢e as Cactee, - - - - 3 00 

ss “ as Dahiias, - - : 2 00 

ss ¢ $6 Chrysanthemums, : - 2 00 

6 és «6 Carnations, - - - 2 00 

For the best collection of Green House plants, 10 00 
For the best display, through the season, of Flowers, (hardy) 

cultivated in the open air, - : 3 00 

For the second best do. - - - - 2 00 

For the best Parlor Boquet, at Spring and Fall Exhibitions, 2 00 

For the best Hand Boquet at do. - - - 2 00 

RUITS. 

For the best specimens of Strawberries, (not less than one quart) 5 00 

For second best specimens do. do. 4 00 

For best specimens of Cherries, (not less than one quart, ) 3 00 

For best specimens of Apricots, (not less than half a peck,) 3 00 

For best specimens of Raspberries, (notless than one quart,) 2 00 
For best specimens of Plums, (not less than one quart of each 

variety,) - - - - - 4 00 

For best specimens of Nectarines, (not less than half a peck,) 3 00 

For best specimens of Peaches, (not less than half a peck,) 6 00 

For second best do. do. - - ~ > — aan 

For best specimens of Apples, (not less than half a peck,) 5 00 

For second best do. do. - - - : 3 00 

For best specimens of Pears, (not less than half a peck, ) 5 00 

For best specimens of Quinces, (not less than half a peck, ) 2 00 

For best specimens of foreign Grapes, (not less than 4 bunches,) 5, 00 

For best specimens native do. 0. - - 5 00 

For best specimens of Gooseberries, (not less than a pint, ) 2 00 

For best specimens of Currants, (not less than a quart, ) 2 00 

WINE. 

For best specimen of native Wine, (not less than one gallon,) 30 00 

For second best specimen do. do. - - 20 00 

For best specimen of native Wine, (in a single bottle, ) 5 00 

VEGETABLES. 


For best specimens of Asparagus, (not less than 3 bunches, ) 2 00 
For best specimens of Celery, (not less than two bunches of 
three heads, - - - - 2 00 
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For best specimens of Cauliflowers, (not less than three heads, ) 
For best specimens of earliet Cucumbers, (not less than six, ) 
For best specimens of Rheubarb, (not less than three, ) 
For the best display and greatest variety of Vegetables, at the 
monthly exhibitions during the year, - 
For the best display and greatest variety of Vegetables at the 
Fall Exhibition, - - - 
For the best specimens of Melons, - - 
RULES, 

I, Every person not amember of the Society, who shall offer samples in compe- 
tition for premiums, will be required to pay in advance, to the Treasurer, an entrance 
fee of one dollar; and nomember shall receive a premium who shall not have paid 
his dues to the Society. 

II. Nopremium will be awarded in cases where there is no competition, unless, in 
the opinion of the committee, the articles are worthy of it. 

III. The articles offered in competition, must be the production of the State of 
Missouri, or of the State of Illinois, and the result of the cultivation of the person 
exhibiting the same. 

IV. Every article, so far as it is possible, must be accompanied by its proper name, 
and that of its producer; and the latter shall state, (if requirect by the committee,) 
in a satisfactoiy manner, any peculiarity of soil, situation or treatment, which at- 
tended the production. 

V. No Flower, Plant, Fruit or Vegetable, shall be entitled toa premium, unless 
it possesses points of superiority ; and the committee have the discretionary power 
of withholding prizes, if, in their opinion, the articles exhibited do not merit then 

VI. Every person exhibiting Wine for a premium, shall produce evidence, satis- 
factory to the Committee, that the wine exhibited is the product of the year 1847, 
and that he has manufactured a quantity of the same of not less than one barrel. 

VII. Every person exhibiting a fruit for a name, will be required to acccmpany 
the same with a statement of the manner of its origin or discovery, and its local ap- 

llation. 

PeVTIL, Any person to whom a prize shall be awarded, whether in money, plate, or 
horticultural publications, may receive either, of like valuation, at his option. 

1X. The several standing committees will be the judges of, and will be expected 
to report upon, the artlcles offered in their respective departments; and they will, 
therefore, be required to be present at each monthly exhibttion, for the purpose of 
examining the articles shown. 

X. All articles exhibited for prizes, must he placed on the stands by 10 o’clock, a. 
m., and after they are arranged. will be under the exclusive charge of the commit- 
tees, until the close of the exhibition. : 

THOMAS ALLEN, President. 
A. B. CHampers, Recording Secretary. 


WESLEY FALLON:- JAMES A, WRIGHT: 


FALLON & WRIGHT 
CABRBIAGS MARSRS, 


NO. 90 FIFTH STREET, 
(Third door from the corner of St. Charles Street,) 


SY. BOWLS, WOa 


Manufacturers of every description of Carriages. Material and workmanship 


warranted, and all orders promptly attended to. 
a All kinds of Repairing done with neatness, durability and despatch. 


COOTE & COZENS, 
SURVEYORS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
Office Vo. 38 Chesnut Street, 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 


CLEMENT W. COOTE, County Surveyor, WM. H. COZENS, Dep. Co. Surv; or 
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JOHN D. M’MURRAY. SAMFS M. DORMAS. 
LROW BAL? LHS MWANVLACTORYT, 
CORNER OF THIRD AND PINE STREETS. 


MMURRAY & DORMAN 


ONTINUE to manufacture st the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and 

Ornamental tron Rai!ing, Balconies, Bank and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire- 
Vaults, Iron Window Shutters, Iron Awnings, Lightning Ruds, Bedsteads, Gra- 
tings, and m fact, any thing which can be fi rmed of iron. 


BURED, RUCKEK & co., 
No. 45 Main Street, St. Louis, Missouri, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, TIN, AND SHEET IRON WARE, 
LEAD SIVE, SHBET CLBAD, 


BELLS, weighing from 20 ‘o 400 poun s, Brass Castin_s, Beer 
and Soda Pumps, and 


GINS NA ib elOVS D sl) py AL ™~ 22S 


Card, Seal, and General Engraving Cfiice, 








25 Chesnut street, nearly opposite the Republican Office. 


ANK NOTES, Bills of Exchange, Bill Heads Diplomas, Business. Professional, 
Visiting, Wedding and other Cards; Notarial, County, Odd Fellows, Sons of 
Tempriance, Masonic and Probate -eals; Wood Cuts, X\ lographic Plates, Stencil 
Brands, Jewelry, Silver Ware, &c., engraved in a superior manner, by 
R. L. € AMPBELL, 
N. B. Drus gists’ Labels, «f every description, engraved and printed 


—— —_ EEX 


WESLEY FALLON- JAMES A. WRIGHT> 


FALLON & WaiGceT 
CABBIAGS MAZES, 


NO. 90 FIFTH STREET, 
(Third door from the corner of St. Charles Street,) 


Sv. YOWUS, wo. 
Manufacturers of every description of Carriages. Material and workmanship 


warranted, and all orders promp'ly attended to. 
iz All kinds of Repairing done with neatness, durability ancl esp atch. 


COOTE & COZENS, 
SURVEYORS AND CIVIL ENGIN EERS, 
Office Vo. 38 Chesnut Strect, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CLEMENT W. COOTE, County Surveyor. WM. H. COZENS, Dep. Co, Sarveyer 
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C. T. FONTAINE, 
COPPER, TIN AND SHEET IRON WORKER, 


No. 85 North Second Street. 


C T. F. executes all orders in his line inthe most workman-like manner, and 
Je on satisfactory terms. Spouting and Guttering particularly attended to on 
short notice, after tho most approved styles. 

<= Please remember the number, &5 North Second, between Olive and Locust 
Streets, St. Louis. 


HARKER, PICKERING & CO., 
FORWARDING & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Corner of Second and Green Streets, 


(A few doors west of the Virginia Hotel,) 


So LOWLS, MOo 


X This house ha one of the largest and most conveniently situated Ware- 
houses in the city, standing upon the site formerly occupied by Scott’s Hotel. 


HOUSEMAN & LOWRY, | 
GOSS SIO? st PROTA, 
PLANTERS’ TOBACCO WAREHOUSES, 
Corner of Washington Avenue and Second st., 

SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


BROWNLEE & HOMER, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Foreign and Domestic 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


Vo. AT Main Street, : 
J..A, Brownlees } Sf. LOVES, YO. 

















French Burr Mill Stenes, Dutch Anker Bolling 


"Mill Materi ls 


NORTH FIRST 
oR 
j Main St., 
ST, LOUIS 
© Missouri Hotel.) 


217 


No. 
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(Near th 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


G. & C. TODD, 
INCLUDING 


A ” ome 
FOLTING OLOTES, 
Cloths, Wove Wire for Fanning Mills 
and Screens ; Screws. Patent Corn 
Mills, Spindles, &c., &c. 


iF ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. £% 


Mill Stones, Iron Screws, ke. 
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EDWIN ELLIS: 
Corner of Second and Chesnut Streets, St. Lowis, Mo. 


W OULD respectfully call the attention of the public and his friends in general, 

to his assortment of superior Wines and Liquors, Wooden and Willow Ware, 
superior Groceries, &c. &c., Fresh Teas, Coffees. Chocolate, Susars, Molasses. Mus- 
tards, Preserves, Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, Luxuries, Bottled Cordials, Fruits, 
Sundries, Wooden and Willow Ware. 

He is prepared to supply boarding houses, hotels, steamboats and private families, 
with the above articlesas cheap as they can be furnished by any other store in the 
city. March 1. 1848. 

PRSLOC URES AMD SUrvlLsx®, 
HE undersivned beg to call the attention of farmers and tree dealers generally, 
te their extensive assortment of fruit, shade and ornamental trees, as well as 
shrubbery, green house plants, &c. They have now in growing, over 700,000 trees, 
shrubsand plants, embracing the most extensive and select varieties ever offered for 
sale in the west. Incalling attention to this establi-hment they would remark, that 
they have in view to continue to increase it in extent and variety, to the extent of 
any and every demand, pledging themselves that all varieties sold will be true to the 
name. Mr. James Sigerson, whogives his personal attention to this establishment, 
has s;'ent more than twenty years in ce: lecting the present variety, and duiing that 
time, has tested many of them very satisfactorily. Our prices for trees and sh: ub- 
berv, will be made as reasonable as can be had at any establishment east or west. 
And when desired, trees will be carefully packed and delivered on board of boats 
free of charge. 

Or ters addressed to J. Sigerson, St. Louis, or to J. Sigerson & Bro., Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 

March 1, 1848. J. SIGERSON & BRO. 


@. MM VALLEAT, 
DEALER IN 
STOVIS, GYATES, EOLLOWsWARD, 
TIN PLATE, SHEET IRON, WIRE, BLOCK TIN, 
RIVETS, COPPER, TINNERS’ TOOLS, MACHINES, &c., 
No. 163 Main Street, St. Louis. 


a‘ Always on hand, Resor’s Improved Premium and Double Oven Cooking 
Stoves, all sizes, wholesale and retail. 


ALBERT JONES, 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURER & DEALER. 
Wo. 41 Third Street, St. Louis, 


S constantly manufacturing, and has on hand, all styles of Carriages, which he 
will sel: on the most favorable terms. The subscriber flatters himself that he 
can supply his customers with as good an article as can be bought in any market 
from the fact that he imports all of the material parts direct from the east, an | gives 
his undivided attention in the sarious branches of the manufactory, by which he 
feels enabled and willing to warrant his work equal toany. Citizens are requested 
to call and examine for themselyes. The subscriber hopes that he may be worthy 
of their patronage, Cash paid at all times for second hand carriages, or taken in 
exchange. ALBERE JUNES. 
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EDWIN ELLIS: 


Corner of. Second and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


\ 7 OULD respectfully call the attention of the public and his friends in general, 

to his assortment of superior Wines‘"and Liquors, Wooden and Willow Ware, 
superior Groceries, &c. &c., Fresh Teas, Coffees, Chocolate, Sugars, Molasses, Mus- 
tards, Preserves, Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, Luxuries, Bottled Cordials, Fruits, 
Sundries, Wooden and Willow Ware. 

He is prepared tosupply boarding houses, hotels, steamboats and private families, 
with the above articlesas cheap as they can be furnished by any other store in the 
city. March 1, 1848. 

[Mr. Extts brings to his business an experience of twenty years; an activity and 
vigilance uusur; assed. His store presents every variety from the different markets, 
which can tempt the apetite. Giving his business a personal supervision, he pur- 
chases the best articles in market, and sells none but what are satisfactory to his 
numerouscustomers. Such enterprize,activity and business habits deserve the pa- 
tronage of all citizens.-—Note by the Euitors. 





BRUVU CUSiSs AMD SERUVUEEBAT, 
HE undersigned beg tocall the attention of farmers and tree dealers generally, 
to their extensive assortment of fruit, shade and ornamental trees, as well as 
shrubbery, green house plants, &c. They have nowin growing, over 700,000 trees, 
shrubs and plants, embracing the most extensive and select varieties ever offered for 
sale in the west. Incalling attention to this establishment they would remark, that 
they have in view to continue to increase it in extent and variety, to the extent of 
any and every demant, pledging themselves that all varieties sold will be true tothe 
name. Mr. James Sigerson, who gives his personal attention to this establishment, 
has spent more than twenty years in collecting the present variety, and during that 
time, has tested many of them very satisfactorily. Our prices for trees and shrub- 
bery, will be made as reasonable as can be had at any establishment east or west. 
And when desired, trees will be carefully packed and delivered on board of boats 
free of charge. 
Or ters addressed to J. Sigerson, St. Louis, or to J. Sigerson & Bro., Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 
March 1, 1848. J. SIGERSON & BRO 


©. MM, VALLEAT, 
DEALER IN : 
STOVES, GXATES, ROLLOWsWARD, 
TIN PLATE, SHEET IRON, WIRE, BLOCK TIN, 
RIVETS, COPPER, TINNERS’ TOOLS, MACHINES, &c., 
No. 163 Main Street, St. Louis. 


Xp Always on hand, Resor’s Improved Premium and Double Oven Cooking 
Stoves, all sizes, wholesale and retail. 


———_— 


ALBERT JONES, 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURER & DEALER, 


No. 41 Third Street, St. Louis, 


S constantly manufacturing, and hason hand, all styles of Carriages, which he 

will sell on the most favorable terms. The subscriber flatters himself that he 
can supply his customers with as good an article as can be bought in any market 
from the fact that he imports all of the material parts direct from the east, an: gives 
his undivided attention in the various branches of the manufactory, by which he 
feels enabled and willing to warrant his work equal to any. Citizens are requested 
to ca)] and examine for themselves. The subscriber hopesthat he may be worthy 
of their patronage, Cash paid at all times for second hand carriages, or taken in 
exchange. ALBERT JONES. 
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C. T. FONTAINE, 
COPPER, TIN AND SHEET IRON WORKER, 


Wo. 85 North Second Street. 


T. F. executes all orders in his line in the most workman-like manner, and 
Je on satisfactory terms. Spouting and Guttering particularly attended toon 


short notice, after tho most approved styles. 
i> Please remember the number, 85 North Second, between Olive and Locust 


HARKER, PICKERING & CO, = 
FORWARDING & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Corner of Second and Green Sircets, 


(A few dvurs west of the Virginia Hotel,) 


¥ J 
SW. BOWIS, WO. 
IF This house ha one of the largest and most conveniently situated Ware- 
houses in the city, standing upon the site formerly occupied by Scott’s Hotel. 


HOUSEMAN & LOWRY, | 
GOLBAYSSIOU GRO WAWES, 


PLANTERS’ TOBACCO WAREHOUSES, 


Corner of Washington Avenue and Second st., 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 








gtreets, St. Louis 
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BROWNLEE & HOMER, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Foreign and Domestic 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


Wo. 47 Main Street, 
J. A. Brownlee, } Swe. HBOVES, HEDO. 


Thos. J. Homer, s 
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Stones, Dutch Anker Boltin; 
g Mills 
Corn 


Patent Cor 


Mills, Spindles, &c., &c. 


ANTED. £% 


OUTS, 


Iron Screws, &c. 


iS ALL ARTICLES WARR 


@ Missouri Hotel.) 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


* Mill Materials, i. 


NORTH FIRST 


INCLUDING 


ZOLTING OL 


Mill Stones, 


and Screens ; Screws, 


Cloths, Wove Wire for Fannin 


French Burr Mill 
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M. TARVER & T, F. RISK, EDITORS & PROPRIETORS. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT NO. 23: SECOND STREET, 
Between. Chesnut.and Pine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tax Western Journwat includes in its design every subject con- 
nected with Acriculture—the Mechanic Arts, Manufactures —Inter- 
nal Improvements and Commerce. 

Attention will be constantly given to the collection of statistics in 
relation to agriculture, commerce, manufactures, mining, and, indeed, 
_ every other subject connected with the interests of all classes. 

Original essays and communications upon any of the subjects em- 
braced in our design, are respectfully solicited by the editors. 








p amen 


COMMUNICATIONS ARE INVITED UPON THE FOLJOWING SUBJECTS: 


1. The adaptation of the Climate‘ and Soil of the West to Sheep 
Growing, and the prospect of profit arising from this branch of hus- 


2. Upon the introduction of Manufactures in the West. 

8. Upon the subject of Internal Improvement in Missouri, and the 
Mississippi Valley in general, and the lecations which will best pro- 
mote the general interest. 

"4, "Phe Internal ‘Commerce of the United States. 
6, The Mineral Resources of the Valiecy of the Mississippi. 

6, Upon the culture ‘of Hemp—inoluding the details of sowing, 
reaping, rotting, breaking and manufaecturing—with an account of the 
latest improvernents and discoveries in each branch ; and also the pros- 

pect of extending its uses and of increasing the demand. Likewise, 
_ a description of the soil and location best adapted to its growth. 

~ 4, Upon the culture and best mode of preparing Hops for market: 
_the cost of production, and the kind of soit, &c., adapted to thew 


fate, raat 
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